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PREFACE. 


irdoDalef 

mavocai 


Some of the following papers, though never before 
published in a volume, have occasionally been intro¬ 
duced into my public lectures at different literary, sci¬ 
entific, and musical institutions in Great Britain and 
America, while a few other essays and thoughts on 
topics as they came, have appeared in some of the 
popular periodicals and reviews, in the form of familiar 
Epistles, or, rather Random Sketches’* of the passing 
hour. 

In my original design of giving to the world the re¬ 
sult of my gleanings in the garden of Irish melody and 
song, no personal consideration impelled me to the task ; 
as an Irishman, I felt proud of those noble monuments 
which formed a chain of connexion between the by¬ 
gone ages of my country and the present time, and 
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naturally had a desire to exhibit them to others, at- 
whose instance I have thus been induced to launch 
again, my tiny bark on the waters of public opinion ; 

“ And what I write, I cast upon the stream 
To sink or swim—rve..had at least, my dream.*’ 

The words and music of a few original songs, sonnets, 
and ancient Irish airs, with introductory remarks, and a 
letter from Thomas Moore, Esq., will be found in 
an Appendix at the end of the volume. 
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Among the most striking features of the present age, is the 
political importance now beginning to be attached to 
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LAH, &c. The first an enthusiastic professor of his art, 
who may fairly claim to be the father of the system 
which seems to have driven the million” mad, by col¬ 
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With respect to the sister art, poetry, it has been 
said that a poet must be born, not made; in like 
manner the musician must be brought into the world 
with that acute perception of emphony which no in¬ 
structor can give, nor any school teach. 

It is for the professor to induct his pupil into the me¬ 
chanical part of this science ; the perception and appre¬ 
ciation of melody must be innate in the student. No 
one can realy be a musicion without it. There can be 
little doubt that this acute sense of melody which has 
not been inaptly termed the language of the soul,” 
formed a natural characteristic of the early Irish, inas¬ 
much as when the rest of Europe languished in the dark¬ 
ness and barbarism which succeeded the extinction of 
the brilliant light shed over the world by the Greek and 
Koman Empires, the Irish people so far excelled in 
modulated harmony, as to furnish Italy (now the queen 
of song,) with the rudimental knowledge of that art, in 
the cultivation of which she has since become so emi¬ 
nent. The Germans, also, owe much to the same source 
of knowledge. The enquiry, however, to which we 
have devoted our present sketch, is the particular period 
at which the arts of poetry and music became set apart 
for a separate and distinct class of men—the Bardic race 
in Ireland, who for many ages, not only united the char¬ 
acters of poets and musicians in themselves, but of legis¬ 
lators and philosophers also— 

“ Ere the emerald gem of the western world, 

Was set in the crown of a stranger.” 

We do not propose to lay too much stress upon early 
traditions, though it would be equally unwise to cast 
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these traditions wholly on one side. It is true the songs 
and legends of our early bards may have a tendency to 
bewilder, and the glimmering lights of tradition to ob¬ 
scure our perceptions ; but they sometimes lead to the 
truth, and this forms the best reason for not wholly 
abandoning them. Whatever may be thought of the 
early Bardic institutions in Ireland mentioned by histo¬ 
rians, there can be no doubt that the Milesian descend¬ 
ants of Iber the Scythian practised on the harp in this 
country nearly 1200 years before the Christian Era. 
That their institutions were Druidical is a well ascer¬ 
tained fact; nor is it at all improbable that their origin 
was in the East, since many passages in Scripture would 
almost lead us to conclude some affinity between Patriar¬ 
chal worship and Druidical rites. Abraham, for instance, 
we are told, planted a grove at Beer-Sheba and there 
called on the name of the Lord the Everlasting God— 
Noah also is claimed by the chronicles of Eri, as a Scy¬ 
thian, and as a further proof of the antiquity of music 
amongst the ancient Scythes, Scots, Scythians or Irish 
who claim to be descended from them, we are told by the 
Holy Scriptures that Jubal the nephew of Noah the Scy¬ 
thian, was the inventer of the harp and organ. 

To proceed, however, with the matter more immedi¬ 
ately in question, the first mention of Bards in reference 
to Irish history, occurs in Warner, and runs as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“In the tenth year of the last Belgic monarch, a colo¬ 
ny called by the Irish Tutha de Danan, of the posterity 
of Nemedius, invaded, and soon after settled in Ireland. 
This name, according to some antiquarians, originated 
from their being divided into tribes. The nobility, so 
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called from Tutha a Lord; the priests from Dee, God, 
as being devoted to the service of heaven: and the Dan- 
ans poets or bards, from Dan a poem j—the latter com¬ 
posed hymns and sang them in praise of the Supreme 
Being.” Though this account from the extreme remote¬ 
ness of the period to which it refers, and the ages of con¬ 
flict and revolution which have since intervened, must 
of necessity be weakly supported, it should not be altoge¬ 
ther rejected as fabulous and incredible, inasmuch as 
there are few fables which derive not their origin from 
some fact. 

The next instance we shall mention, on the authority 
of OTIalloran, is much better supported. It is the inva¬ 
sion of this Island by the Milesians under the princes 
rieremon and Heber, who were the first of that race who 
landed here with hostile intent. These princes are said 
to have conquered the Damnonians ; the name seems to 
confirm the account before given of the Belgic colony 
Tuatha de Danon. Among the ancient bardic relics 
preserved by Keating, is an antique poem on the first 
battle fought between the Milesians and Damnonians. 
Having subdued the country, Heremon and Heber made 
an equal partition of the kingdom; they cleared the 
lands of the woods, with which they were overrun; 
erected palaces, and habitations for their chieftains ; the 
latter raised duns—(not such duns as Irish chieftains 
are prone to raise among the moderns), but a species of 
fortification. When these princes had settled the king¬ 
dom, their brother Amergin assumed the dignity of Arch 
Druid, and the rank of Ard Filea or chief bard, a rank 
which imposed on him the several offices of historian, 
judge, poet and philosopher. 
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The extreme encouragement given to our bards in 
these early ages, must have naturally excited emulation in 
the composition of Irish music, and to it may perhaps be 
attributed their acknowledged superiority in this delight¬ 
ful science. They had privileges denied to every other 
order in the state, these privileges were amply repaid by 
the children of song.” They raised the spirit of the 
nation—in war inspired the hero—in peace civilized the 
passions—they were in fact the very soul of the festival 
and herald of the legislature—like the fiery pillar which 
preceded Moses in the wilderness”—he was guided by the 
light of song, and Ireland became as it were harmonized 
into order. 

According to O’llalloran,” says Walker there is 
preserved in the Leabhar Lucan, or Book of Sligo, a 
beautiful poem on the storm that arose on the second 
landing of the Milesians, which is attributed to Amergin 
(though its origin is probably of a much later date.)” 
In this poem there appears a boldness of metaphor which 
a cold critic would despise, because it offends against the 
rules of Aristotle, though the StagjTite was not then 
born. The author, to heighten the horrors of the storm, 
represents the fish as being so much terrified that they 
quit their element for dry land. 

Without wishing to dispute so respectable and distin¬ 
guished an authority as Mr. Walker —we may, perhaps, 
here be permitted to remark that there does not appear 
to us any reason to suppose that Amergin was not the 
author of this poem. With regard to the fish being ter¬ 
rified into seeking the dry land by the fury of the temp¬ 
est, as simply regarded by the poet through the medium 
of his own natural fears, we can readily account for the 
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conception. The account of the tempest is corroborated 
in the Chronicles of Eri, a battle follows, when the Mile¬ 
sians a second time obtain a footing—even this account 
seems to corroborate the account given by Warner of 
the colony—called Tuatha de Danan still more closely ; 
and thus carry the history of Irish Ministrelsy to the 
most remote antiquity. 

The passage in the Chronicles is as follows—The 
land is now free for the foot of the children of Iber. 
What if it were explored. None knoweth the limit there¬ 
of. After what manner shall we go forth ? The Z)aw- 
an may prove false. Shall we depart or shall we move 
together ? Thin is our host by the power of Baal—(the 
God of the Druids). Sru was but his messenger as 
drought and pestilence. Golan the renowned and migh¬ 
ty could not stand against the mightier Baal. Therefore 
is our host thin. Colba is beneath the waters of the deep 
emburied. Ciar can no more hear the sound of Moriad’s 
voice. O that he could! Who but Baal could over¬ 
come Ciar the magnanimous ? What availeth man 
against the Almighty?” 

We have here perhaps, unworthily, attempted to illus¬ 
trate this part of our sketch with the following stanzas— 
after the mode of our early bards, in praise of the valiant 
departed. 

He came. The mighty Baal came 
Amid the storm cloud; wrapp’d in flame 
He spoke in thunder! And his voice 
Made Iber’s foes rejoice. 

Baal calls— 

Golan falls ! 

The mighty cannot stand against a mightier foe ! 
Prone on the earth brave Golan is laid low ! 
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Fallen is the spear that led to fame ! 

Still’d is the heart no foe could tame I 
Cold is the eye that darted flame, 

Regarding ev’ry fate the same !. 

He, whom Iber’s sons could trust 
Is mingled with the dust. 

And where is Colba, now ? He sleeps! 

The ocean, flowing o’er his breast, 

A deluge, weeps 
Where Colba is at rest. 

O, Colba! would from battle field 
Thou hadst been borne upon thy shield 
Ruddy with thy fjeman’s blood, 

Rather than to ocean’s flood 
Thou hadst been forced to yield! 

Strike your harps I your voices raise ! 

To the mighty Ciar’s praise ; 

Who the sons of Iber led. 

Who for Iber fought and bled. 

Who, ere numbered with the dead. 

The foeman’s rank did break ! 

Whose sword, a flashing meteor rose 
O’er heaps on heaps of slaughter’d foes 
A hecatomb to make! 

Mourn, mourn, the mighty fall’n ! altho* their death 
Be far more grateful than inglorious breath. 

Thus the duty of the ancient Bards was to praise the 
dead and excite the living to deeds of heroism and 
virtue. To proceed, however, with our subject. 

That Ireland was pre-eminent in music for many centu¬ 
ries beyond the nations of Europe, can be established on 
the authority of the most distinguished historians. 11 
may not, perhaps, be generally known, that as early as 
the 6th century the Welsh and Britons studied music un- 
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der the Irish Professors in the great College of Armagh, 
at which, at this time, says Magnetius, there were no less 
than seven thousand matriculated students. ‘‘No na¬ 
tion (says Ward in his dissertation on history) can be 
found in any part of the world more skilled in music than 
were the ancient Irish.” After Cambrensis had heard 
the Minstrels who perfomed at a banquet given them in 
Dublin by Henry II., he wrote to one of his musical 
friends in England thus—“ Of all the nations within our 
knowledge, this is beyond comparison the chief in musi¬ 
cal composition.’' 

Schools for Bards were, from time immemorial, estab¬ 
lished in various parts of our country. The most cele¬ 
brated of these schools were founded at Clogher, Ar¬ 
magh, Lismore, and Tara—and the Colleges which 
were estalished by the Christian Clergy in the fifth cen¬ 
tury were founded on their ruins. Toland tells us, that 
the peninsula of Iniseogain, or, as it is vulgarly called, 
Inishowen, in whose isthmus stands the city of London¬ 
derry, was originally a famous school of the Druids. 
Hence comes the very name Dorie, corruptly pro¬ 
nounced Derry—which, in Irish signifies a grove, par¬ 
ticularly of oak. This Druidical seminary was changed 
into a College of Monks by St. Columba. But let us 
not think that learning was first introduced on the found¬ 
ation of Christianity. On the invasion of Ireland by 
the Milesians (to whom we have already alluded in an¬ 
other page), they brought the Punic letter with them, 
though its use appears to have been restricted to such as 
were educated to be Ollamhs. This rank of Druids, 
charged with the education of the Bardic pupils, commu¬ 
nicated their instructions orally, impressing their tradi- 
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tions on the minds of the pupils without the use of let¬ 
ters ; and instructing them in poesy and song without 
communicating the means of transmitting their effusions. 
To this cause we may ascribe their astonishing power of 
extemporaneous composition—more particularly as what 
we call rhyme was not in use among our early Bards, 
though they were perfectly acquainted with rhythm or the 
symmetrical arrangement of syllables. 

The usual period for completing the student, amongst 
the ancient Druids, was about twelve years; nor were 
his studies confined to poesy and music only: the young 
candidate for the Barrad or honorary Bardic Cap was 
also taught the use of weapons of warfare—his dignified 
profession entitling him to carry arms, though the re¬ 
spect and esteem in which he was generally held, seldom 
allowed him to be called on to use them. After he had 
completed his studies and received the Barrad with the 
degree of Ollamh, the choice of his profession was de¬ 
termined by the family to which he belonged ; and he 
either became a Filea, a Breitheamh, or a Senecha. 
The Ollamhain, Ke-dan, or Filedhe were (as the name- 
literally applies) poets. They inculcated the tenets of 
their religion, or taught devotional veneration for one 
supreme Being, whose spirit filled and animated all 
things. By their verses they inspired a thirst for glory 
—by recounting the actions of past heroes in poems ac¬ 
companied by their lofty sounding harps, animating the 
troops before and during an engagement, with martial 
odes called K-osga Catha; and raised the thundering war 
song on the ears of youthful warriors, burning with an 
unquenchable thirst of glory. They sang traditions of 
heroism modulated to the harp, in the halls of chieftains, 
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at whose birth-days and 'marriages they were the most 
honoured guests. Heralds and mediators, by virtue of 
their office, they were constant attendants in battle— 
marching in their white flowing robes, their golden harps 
glittering in their hands, and their persons surrounded 
by Orfidgah, or instrumental musicians. 

While the battle raged it was their duty to watch 
their chief; to note his actions and glean matter for 
their lauditory lays. And though this duty appears of 
necessity to involve much hazard in its discharge, they 
performed it in comparitive security, from the sacred 
character in which their calling invested them. We are 
told by the author of Lessons for a Prince,” an inge¬ 
nious work, avowedly published for the correction of the 
morals of George Prince of Wales (afterwards Geo. IV.) 
1783, as follows :—Although it behoved every man to 
instruct his prince (sings an old Irish Bard) it is the 
particular office of the Filea; for to him the Prince gives 
the greatest share of attention. How arduous is the 
Filea’s task ? For it behoveth him to mark each back¬ 
sliding, and not to overlook even a tendency to evil.” 

As the Druids performed all the offices of the priest¬ 
hood, it is not wonderful that many among their body, 
should have advanced pretentions to the gift of prophecy. 
Nor is it wonderful they should often predict truly. 
Men trained to reflect by comparing the past with the 
present, will at most times be able to form a sufficiently 
accurate judgment to enable them to predict the future. 
Causation and consequence reciprocating in almost all 
cases, and in a manner nearly alike—though this fact 
at once simple and subfune is overlooked amid the strug¬ 
gles and multiform operations in the general body of 
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mankind. As among the Ancient Hebrews, the words 
poet and prophet bore the same meaning, so among the 
ancient Irish the words “ bard’’ and ‘‘ seer” were in hke 
manner identified. The following illustrative stanzas 
for music, have been written after the manner of one 
of these prophetic OUamh’s—dissuading an ancient 
king of Ireland from war:— 

Air —“ How oft has the Banshee cried ?” 

I. 

Hark I to those wailings dire! 

Still speaking heaven’s ire I 
Ollahrns, torn by fear, 

Hide them in caverns drear ! 

The vengeful bolt by Baal driven 
The sacred Druid oak hath riven. 

This portend, mark, I pray ! 

Raise not a spear to-day. 


II. 

The sun rose from the flood, 

His bright hair ting’d with blood; 

Anon his light did fade, 

The cattle sought the shade— 

The lordly eagle sank distrest. 

To hide him in his roky nest! 

These portends, marie, I pray 1 
Raise not a spear to-day. 

Whatever may be thought in our own times of an 
order of men whose duty consisted in chaunting genea¬ 
logies and keeping alive the remembrance of public 
events in their verses, Dean Swift considered that in 
preserving the memory of times and persons in this re¬ 
spect, the ancient Irish Bards were far beyond our more 








refined age of learning and politeness. With respect to 
the dress of our early bards, some writers affirm that 
they wore the same colours as the King; Beauford, how¬ 
ever, conjectures that they only wore five colours— 
WhitCy BliiCy Green, Black, and Bed. It is not im¬ 
probable the party-colored coats of our Heralds have 
been derived from their predecessors, the bards. The 
solemnities on the death of a prince or chieftain called 
for the attendance of every distinct order. The Druid 
performed the rites of sepulture, the Senecha recited his 
pedigree, the Caione (Keen) was composed by the Filea, 
set to music by one of the Orfidigh, and sung over his 
grave by a Recaraide (Khapaodist) to the sound of an 
hundred harps, the symphonic parts being performed by 
minstrels who chaunted a chorus at intervals, in which 
they were joined responsively by attendant Bards and 
Orfidigh, the relatives and friends of the deceased min¬ 
gling their sighs and tears. If affinity of custom might 
be held to prove a common origin for the Greek and 
Irish nation, their claim in this matter may be granted 
without a cavil. Thus was Hector mourned— 

A melancholy choir attend around 

With plaintive sighs, and music’s solemn sound, 

Alternately they sing, alternate flow 

The obedient tears melodious in their wo— 

While deeper sorrows groan from each full heart. 
And nature speaks at every pause of art. 

In the midst of this scene, so solemn and affecting, 
the Bards were wont to seize the moment when the 
mind was softened by sympathetic sorrow, and every 
tremulous passion soothed to peace by the plaintiveness 
of their music to impress on the minds of their auditors 
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a reverence for, and imitation of virtue. Though there 
does not appear to have been any order of female 
Bards from any authority we have yet consulted, yet it 
seems they cultivated both poetry and music, whose 
powers they often employed in softening the manners of 
a people rendered historically ferocious by domestic hos¬ 
tilities. What unbounded iiilluence must those arts, 
united with the irrisistible sway of female beauty have 
given the women of these ages ? Accordingly we often 
find them guiding in secret the helm of the state, and 
proving the chief cause of great revolutions ; while em¬ 
battled ranks waited the arrival of expected invaders, 
women often marched through the lines, animating the 
troops with suitable war songs, accompanying their 
voices at the same time with emits or portable harps, 
such as the Hebrews bore when they danced before the 
ark. 

In reference to the assistance of women on these grand 
and solemn occasions, in which their sympathies have 
been enlisted, we may quote the following passage from 
the Gaelic poem of ‘‘ Cathluina —‘‘ The daughter of 
Morven seized the harp, and her voice of music praised 
the strangers; their souls melted before her song as a 
wreath of snow before the eye of the sun.’’ 

Another passage from the poem of Trathal,” bear¬ 
ing on a similar subject, we will take the liberty of quo¬ 
ting :—‘‘The spouse of Trathal had remained in her 
house, two children rose with their fam locks about her 
knees. They bend their ears above the harp, as she 
touches with her hand the ti*embling string. She stops I 
They take the harp themselves: but cannot find the 
sound which they admired. A\diy they said, does it not 
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answer us ? Shew us the string wherein dwell the song. 
She bids them search for it till her return. Their little 
fingers wander amid the wires^ 

The last expression is certainly highly poetical. Lan¬ 
guage, in our humble opinion, could furnish no juster 
depiction of the efforts of a young and unskilled player 
than this wandering"'* of the fingers. _ 

We find from Mason, also, that the Vives of the bards 
sometimes appeared in battle; he says in Caracta- 
cus— 

Through our ranks 

Our sacred sisters rushed in sable robes 
With hair dishevel’d, and funeral brands 
Hurl’d round with menacing fury. 

But enough has been said to show that females, though 
they did not constitute an order, were often admitted to 
participate in Bardic rites. 

I have now to call the kind attention of my readers 
to an interesting historical fact while yet our ancestors 
languished in pagan darkness. The epoch I allude to 
is the reign of Ollahm Fodhla, who ascended the throne 
of Ireland, a.m. 3236, or 768 years before the Chris¬ 
tian Era. This legislator, the Lycurgus of the Irish 
nation, in founding the Assembly of Tamor Tea, trien- 
nially held on the day after the feast of Tamhuin (the 
Moon), and may be considered as the rudiment of parlia¬ 
mentary government. In this assembly the order of 
bards called Senechaide, laid their several records before 
the various orders in the state—the people not excepted. 
After examination, such as were established facts were 
ordered to be turned into verse and inserted in the 
Register or Psalter of Tara. If in this investigation any 
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Senecha were discovered in the least deviation from 
truth, he was degraded from sitting in this august as¬ 
sembly. If a falsehood were thus punished among the 
moderns, how many legislators would have to tremble 
for their seats. 

From this time, at least, the chronicles of Ireland 
might hope for some credit from posterity; there are, 
nevertheless, writers who would deny a truth so obvious. 
Bishop Nicholson, however, calls the genealogical poems 
of our bards the chief pillars whereon the ancient history 
of Ireland is founded. Nevertheless, where the absolute 
power of making laws is confined to any body of men, 
such a trust is almost certain to be warped to the pur¬ 
poses of party or private interest, and accordingly we 
find the Brehons so conducting themselves to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Connaught and Munster, that the latter in 
revenge threatened to exterminate the whole order. 
Through the good offices of Concover Mac Nessa they 
were restored. 

The following anecdote will perhaps be an interesting 
illustration of the lofty feelings as well as romantic at¬ 
tachment of the Bards to their patrons. Nothing could 
chill the warmth of their friendship, nor was it easy to 
root out any feeling of enmity which might be engen¬ 
dered by contumely or oppression; towards themselves, 
or the patrons to whom they were attached. The sense 
of injury predominated over every other feeling, nor 
would they sufier it to slumber till they had fully ma¬ 
tured and perfected their revenge. Ferchertine held the 
rank of Ollamh Filea in the halls of Conrigh, a cele¬ 
brated chieftain who feasted his retainers in splendour 
within the walls of his castle, on the banks of the Fion- 
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gLiise, in tlie county of Kerry. He sought and obtained 
the hand of a lady of transcendant beauty, the fair 
Blanaid. iThe lady’s heart, however, went not with 
her hand, as it was an alliance which arose out of the 
prowess of Conrigh, who in single combat against her 
favoured knight Congculionne, had carried her off his 
prize. Kothwithstanding the splendour by which she 
was surrounded, Blanaid wept the fortune which made 
her mistress of the halls of Conrigh, and had rather 
been humbled to a lower state with the knight on 
whom she had placed her affections. While indulging 
in this unavailing grief, her former lover found means 
to gain access to the castle ; they met and parted more 
in love than ever. Forgetful of duty and humanity, the 
lady consented to follow the fortunes of the knight, pro¬ 
vided he could secure her from the future pursuit of her 
husband, whose powers she dreaded. Congculionne pro¬ 
mised to do so, and finding means to storm the castle, 
spared neither age nor sex, but inundated its halls 
with the blood of its inmates. Ferchertine fell 
stunned, and so escaped the slaughter. Becovering 
his senses, he pursued Blanaid and her perfidious par¬ 
amour to the court of Concover Mac Kessa, determined 
to sacrifice one, if not both, to the manes of his mur¬ 
dered patron. When the bard, in furtherance of his 
desperate resolve, arrived at Emania, he found Conco- 
var and his court, together with the amorous fugitives, 
walking on the top of a rock called Kinchin Beara, en¬ 
joying the extensive prospect it afibrded. Blanaid 
for a moment became detached from the company, and 
stood, wrapt in meditation, on the brow of a cliff that 
overhung an abyss that looked unfathomable. Secure 
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of triumph, the Bard approached her with adulatory 
phrases, covering the secret intention of his mind. 
Suddenly he sprang forward, and clasping her in his 
arms, exclaimed in a voice of thunder, ^^Blanaid— 
perfidious women—thy bard will bear thee to thy basely 
murdered husband.” Vain were the struggles of the 
shrieking beauty. Ferchertine poised his burthen on 
the extreme verge of the cliff-—the next moment both 
their bodies were dashed to pieces on the rocks below.* 

I am aware that many writers are arrayed against 
the opinion of the antiquity of Irish music; that many 
contend the old Bards were totally unacquainted with 
the laws of harmony until a date comparatively recent. 
The most formidable of the opponents of the pretensions 
of the Irish Bards to a practical knowledge of harmony, 
long ere it was reduced to a science amongst the mo¬ 
derns is, I am sorry to say, Thomas Moore. I shall 
hereafter have occasion to let the Author of the Irish 
Melodies” speak for himself, in another part of this, or 
a subsequent volume. In the meantime, I give the fol¬ 
lowing story, extracted from the chronicles of Eri, which 
will show, not only how early the arts of poetry and 
music were practised among the Irish people, but also 
its extensive power as a medium of conveyance of passi¬ 
onate feelings. The circumstances happened 355 years 
before the Christian Era, and are as follow— 

Cobthaigh having murdered his brother the King 
Logthaire, or Lothair, ascended the throne, and in or¬ 
der to retain the power he had so unjustly usurped, put 

* Some stanzas for mu^ic, illustrative of the above anec¬ 
dote, will be found amongst the Author’s “ Miscellaneous 
Melodies.”—Aowc/ow ; Metzler and Co, 

c 
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his nephew Oliol Aine to death likewise. The latter, 
however, left an infant son, named Mahon, whom the 
tyrant was induced to spare, by reason of his tender age, 
and the extreme delicacy of his constitution. When 
Mahon grew up, he took refuge in the kingdom of Mun¬ 
ster—on which Cobthaigh, terrified lest an irruption 
should be made into his kingdom on behalf of his dis¬ 
possessed nephew, the more particularly as Moriath, the 
princess of South Munster, had conceived a passion for 
the unfortunate prince. Many attempts were made by 
the wily tyrant to get the prince into his power, but 
they were all subverted by the ingenuity of Moriath. 
At length, Cobthaigh won her father to his purpose; 
when, warned of his danger, by the vigilant care and 
afiection of the princess, Mahon fled to France, where 
he was promised protection from the reigning power. 
Averse to a life of inactivity, he led some of his protect¬ 
or’s forces into the field, and distinguished himself in 
several actions. The fame of his valor in arms not only 
swelled the echoing voice of eulogium in Gaul, but also 
contributed to add fuel to the hopes of his adherents, 
while it sensibly touched, with an increasing glow of 
ardor, that gentle heart in which his vow was recorded, 
and his image enshrined. Moriath, rendered bolder by 
the fame her lover had acquired, resolved to stimulate 
him to an attempt to recover his patrimonial dominions. 
Filled with this intention, she wrote and composed a 
song,* confiding it to the care of one of her father’s 

• Before the us-e of paper or parchment, the matter on 
which the Irish wrote was on tablets cut out of a beech 
tree, and smoothed by a plane, which they inscribed with 
an iron pencil, called style ; the letters themselves were 
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minstrels, Craftine, the harper. The latter, vowing to 
accord with her behest, sought the court of the Gaul. 
In that age his profession was a sufficient passport to 
the presence of royalty; mingling with the minstrels, 
and striking his harp, he sang the song of Moriath. 
Mahon heard him, and became apprised of his object. 
He approached the harper at this summons of love; few 
words enabled him to comprehend that a crisis was 
about to take place, and quitting the land of the Gaul 
with a few companions in arms, made a descent 
upon the shores of Ireland, where, having slain the 
usurper Cobthaigh, he ascended the throne of his ances¬ 
tors, and adorned it with the object of his earliest love— 
the Princess of South Munster—who had been so long 
and so ardently attached to him. The song of the 
harper will form the subject of our next illustration j of 
which the following is a literal translation, from the 
original Irish. 

‘^Warrior Prince, son of a thousand Kings of wave- 
wreathed Erin, hast thou forgotten thine own native 
land, and the imperishable glory of thy sceptered sires ? 
those Milesian heroes, who were towers of fire in the 
battle of the valiant ? Is the voice of Erin’s harp still 
dear to recollection and gladdening to the soul of Prince 
Mahon, the hope of Innisfail ?* * Listen, oh! Prince, to 
strains that would speak the sorrows of thy oppressed 


anciently termed Feadhu (woods) from the matter on 
which they were written, as well as because they were the 
names of trees, and this was the practice of other nations 

before paper and parchment were discovered_ Warntr's 

History of Ireland. 

* The ancient name of Ireland. 
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country, and the wailings of desponding love. Know, 
then, that Erin, thy country and kingdom, wishes thee, 
her darling son, to return to the throne of thy fathers, 
and rescue her from the fangs of usurpation. 

Keturn! Oh! wandering warrior, return to Green 
Aelga, and free thy people who writhe in the yoke of 
despotism. The harps of^ Tara breathe but the moan¬ 
ing sounds of wo ! The oaks of thy forests sigh dismally 
in the breeze; the echoing rocks of Meath respond but 
to the lamentations of the Banshee; and the angry 
ghosts of thy Royal fathers, as they stalk over their 
pathway of clouds, call upon thee to rouse from thy in¬ 
glorious apathy, and like them make victory the foot¬ 
stool of thy throne. But if thy country cannot awaken 
pity in thy breast, surely love will melt thy sensibility 
to compassion ; as the vernal sunbeams dissolve the crys¬ 
tal mirror of the ice-plated Shannon, when hoary winter 
becomes shocked at the reflection of his own austere 
features. 

Dost thou still remember Moriath, the maid of thy 
first love—^lias absence oblitered the records of thy so¬ 
lemn vow—has another fairer, younger Princess de¬ 
spoiled the heart-shine in which thy young affection 
placed her image in that unforgotten, blissful, beautified 
moment, when in sweet whispered words of inspired 
eloquence, thou passionately assuredst her that thy be¬ 
loved monarch should be the only divinity that thy feel¬ 
ings and affection should worship. This fondly remem¬ 
bered declaration is the very fife of her hope, the bright 
beacon that shines in the wilderness of her heart. 

Return, oh return, Mahon^ to the maid of thy vow 
—who pines in her lowly bower, as the waves of anguish 
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roll their foam over her soul, while she thinks of thee. 
Thy presence would brighten the darkness of her wo 
with the rosy light of joy. Oh! Mahon, canst thou 
resist the double claim of country and of love—while 
their united voices thus implore thee to fly from a foreign 
clime, and bring comfort, happiness, and liberty to thy 
own dear native soil? Come, gallant Prince of the 
race of heroes, to the halls of thy kingly sires, and at 
the head of the warriors of Erin, let thy valor and 
genius irradiate the conflict of fame; let your might be 
like the spirit of the tempest, uprooting the pines of the 
hill, and your vengeance as destructive as the mountain 
torrent rushing in its irresistible rage over the pastoral 
valley of the husbandman. 

Though Moriath loves thee to the ardour of enthu¬ 
siasm—and though thy death in the strife of spears 
would blast the verdure of joy and hope, and leave her 
miserable and sad, like a lightning-shivered tree on the 
stormy hill of life, divested of flowers, fruit and foliage— 
still she would rather be thus bereaved than that her 
lover should be reproached with the shame of the little 
soul, or with a want of the courage and bravery which 
are the inherent characteristics of a Milesian hero. 
Hasten, then—Oh! hasten—to the green fields which 
are the scenes of the glorious exploits of thy fathers. 
Here every object will proclaim thy gallantry; here 
their spirit will inspire thee with invincible courage, and 
nerve with supernatural force the martial arm that shall 
prostrate the sanguinary usurper of thy throne.” 

I cannot conclude this essay on the ancient Bards of 
my country, without a brief notice of the most cele- 


V 
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brated of all the Gaelic poets of the early ages, Ossian.* 
Ossian, the Shakespeare of the Irish nation; as heir to 
the dispute respecting whose writings when first given 
to the public by McPherson,f we probably owe the cul¬ 
tivation of Gaelic literature as a branch of science in 
such a manner as has enabled modern times to trace and 
justify the claims of the ancient Irish to the possession 
of the arts of civilization—literature and music—when 
the craslj and downfall of the Roman Empire, east and 
west, first under the Goths, and lastly the Saracens, 
had utterly destroyed the remains of civilization and 
refinement gleaned from the destruction of the Egyptian 
and Greek Empires. The cavil which arose in the 
learned world respecting Ossian’s works, before their 
authentication was allowed; the volumes that were 
written on both sides of the question render his poems 
too well-known to the general reader to need the appear¬ 
ance of a single quotation. We should, therefore, per¬ 
haps crave the kind indulgence of our literary and mu¬ 
sical friends for introducing into the present volume 

Comala” in a new dress, which, however coarse and 
unbecoming it may at present appear to the critical 
world, we hope the ‘^judges” at least wiU in mercy ac¬ 
quit us of the charge of wilful murder,” until we shall 
have completed our humble task in adapting the words 

to ORIGINAL MUSIC. 

We have already referred to the opinion of IVIr. Moore 
on the subject of early Irish proficiency in music, and 
their attainment of what he so learnedly calls counter- 


See Appendix, 


f See Appendix. 
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point,” which has been alleged by Bunting and others to 
have been practised and well-knowu in Ireland long be¬ 
fore the rise of the science of harmony on the Continent. 

I should be sorry to pass the wholesale condemnation 
of the plastic nature of the poet of Ireland—for poet of 
Ireland he is with all his faults—conveyed in the sarcas¬ 
tic observation of the late Lord Byron—Tommy is 
very fond of a lord”—denying the existence of any 
popular airs of a civilized description (at the same time 
expressly excluding all the ceanans, cries, &c. which he 
designates savage) until the middle of the 16th century. 
It is not in the nature of things that this should be cor¬ 
rect. The use of letters was, as I have already shown, 
known amongst the Irish people from the primitive ages, 
and it is out of the order of nature that, with the means 
of transmitting knowledge from generation to genera¬ 
tion, an art so generally practised amongst the people 
of this country could have utterly and wholly stood still. 
Let us see with what a flimsy argument he supports this 
view ,which levels ^the early nationality of Ireland—to 
gratify the vanity, and pander to the vitiated taste and 
prejudiees of modern times— 

“ By some of these archaeologists it has been imagined 
the Irish were early acquainted with counterpoint ; and they 
endeavour to support this conjecture by a well-known pas¬ 
sage in GiralduS) where he dilates with such elaborate 
praise upon the beauty of our national minstrelsy. But the 
terms of his eulogy are too vague, too deficient in technical 
accuracy to prove that Giraldus knew any thing of the 
artifice of counterpoint.'’* 


* Moore’s Letter to the Marchioness of Donegal— 
Irish Melodies,” 3rd Number. 
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They knew nothing of musical terms. It would be 
wonderful if they did! How could they? The mo¬ 
derns had not yet stolen the ancient melodies, and 
applied a new set of terms to inventions which might 
possibly be as old as the invasion of Heremon and Heber. 
As well might it be alleged that Roger Bacon knew no¬ 
thing of Chemistry because Lavoisier has applied a 
classical nomenclature—or that Botany was not known 
amongst the English people until Pennant had covered 
the sterling common-sense of their ancestors with a 
classical wash of base metal, by which we lose the utility 
and application of plants and flowers, in a jargon of hard 
words which the arrogance of modern pedantry has 
dignified with the sounding titles of order and classifi¬ 
cation. 




























A DRAMATIC POEM. 


It has been said that this poem is interesting on account 
of the light it throws on the antiquity of Ossian’s com¬ 
positions. The Caracul mentioned here is the same 
with Caracalla, the son of Severus, who, in the year 211, 
commanded an expedition against the Caledonians. 
The variety of the measure shows that the poem was 
originally set to music, and perhaps presented before 
the chiefs upon solemn occasions. Tradition has handed 
down the story more complete than it is in the poem. 
“ Comala, the daughter of Sarno, king of Inistore, or 
Orkney Islands, fell in love with Fingal, the son of 
Comhal, at a feast, to which her father had invited 
him (Fingal B. III.) upon his return from Lochlin, 
after the death of Agandecca. Her passion was so 
violent, that she followed him disguised like a youth, 
who wanted to be employed in his wars. She was soon 
discovered by Hidalian, the son of Lamor, one of Fingal’s 
heroes, whose love she had slighted some time before. 
Her romantic passion and beauty recommended her so 
much to the king, that he had resolved to make her his 
wife ; when news was brought him of Caracul’s expedi¬ 
tion. He marched to stop the progress of the enemy, 
and Comala attended him. He left her on a hill within 
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sight of Caracul’s army, when he himself went to bat¬ 
tle, having previously promised, if he survived, to return 
that night.” The sequel of the story may be gathered 
from the poem itself. 

CHAKACTERS. 

WOMEN. 

Daughter of Sarno, King of Inistore. 
I Daughters of Morni. 

MEN. 

Son of Comhal, and King of Morven. 
One of Fingal’s heroes. 

Bards, attending the King. 


CoMALA 

Melilcoma 

Dersegrena 

Eingal 
Hidallan . 


Recitative— Dersagrena. 

The chase is o’er, and Arveu's echoes sleep, 

Save where the torrent thunders down the steep. 
Daughter of Morni haste from Crona’s streams. 

Our songs shall bless the sun’s retiring beams. 

Lay down thy bow, and bid the harp awake, 

’Till with its notes the breeze of Ardven shake 1 

Re ciT A Ti VE— Melilcoma . 

Grey night approaches fast, thou blue-eyed maid. 
And dims the distant landscape with its shade : 

Now as on Crona’s winding banks I stood, 

I mark’d a deer half-hid among the wood ; 

His dark brown back seem’d thro’ the dubious gloom 
The mossy hillock of some hero’s tomb. 
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But soon surpriz’d, the swift deceiver fled, 

And meteors play’d around his branchy head. 

While from the clouds that hang o’er Crona’s stream 
The awful forms of other ages gleam! 

Recitative— Dersegrena. 

Ah! hapless sight! these signs too surely tell 
That mighty Fingal in the battle fell! 

His foes are trampling on the king of shields, 

And Caracalla triumph’s o’er our fields. 

Rise from thy rock, Comala ! rise in tears 
Daughter of Sarno! for too true thy fears! 

Low lies the youth that blest thy virgin love. 

And o’er our misty hills his ghost is seen to move. 

Air— Melilcoma, 

Ah ! there Comala sits forlorn in tears*— 

Her blue eye gazes o’er the dark'ning vale; 

Two grey dogs near her—shake their shaggy ears. 
And sportive try to catch the flying gale. 

Her rosy cheek upon her arm reclined— 

Her loose hair streaming to the mountain wind; 
Niglit gathers round, and must the maiden mourn, 
O hapless king, thy promised return ! 

Recitative— Comala, 

Wo ! streamy Carun, wo to me! 

Thy waters roll in human gore! 

Has battle’s savage voice been heard by thee ? 

Oh! sleeps the King of Morven on thy shore ? 

Air. 

I. 

Rise, daughter of the sky, arise! 

And til rough thy cloudy mantle beam ! 
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While on his promised path I feast my eyes, 
And fondly hope to see his sabre gleam. 

Or rather let the meteor red, 

That guides our fathers through the shade, 
Conduct me o’er the mangled dead. 

To where my lover’s corpse is laid. 

II. 

Who now will save my virgin’s bloom 
From fierce Hidallin’s odious love ; 

My only friend sleeps in the tomb— 

No more his arm for me can move? 

Long may Comala look in vain 
To see her Fingal’s manly form, 

Bright 'midst his warriors on the plain— 

As the sun rising through the storm. 


Air — Hidallan, 

Hide, mist of Crona’s gloomy vale, 

O hide the king’s lone shaded walks ; 

Let me not hear his voice upon the gale. 

Or meet his awful spirit where it stalks ! 
Around his conq’ring steel no heroes throng, 
In wild dismay they fly before the foe. 

O Carun ! roll thy streams along ! 

The chief of Morven’s warlike race is low. 


Air — Comala, 

Son of the cloudy night, O tell 
On Garun’s sounding banks who fell ? 

Was he fair as Ardven’s snow ? 

Blooming as the showery bow ? 

When on the hills bright sunbeams shine ? 
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Was he terrible in might 
As tlie thunders of the sky? 

Was he swift to meet the fight 
As the bounding roe to fly ? 

HECITXTIVE—Hidallan, 

Oh ! let me gaze upon his lovely maid ! 

Her eye bespeaks the sorrows of the heart_ 

Those drooping locks lier blushing beauties shade— 
Blow, gentle breeze, tliose drooping locks to part! 
While I behold her arm white as virgin snow. 

Her cheek suffus’d with tears the loveliness of wo ! 

Air — Comala, 

And is the son of Comhal really dead— 

O cruel herald of the mournful tale ? 

The awful thunder rolling o’er my head, 

The winged lightning darting thro’ the vale, 
No more alarm Coniala’s timid breast; 

Nor can they break her Fingal’s lowly rest. 

O messenger of sorrow, tell 
Was it my conq’ring hero fell? 

Chorus. 

Our tribes are scatter’d o’er the mountain heath. 
No more to hear his animating breath I 

Recitative— Comala. 

King of the world, O may the foaming wave. 

Of ruin sink thee in confusion’s sea! 

Few be thy steps to an untimely grave, 

And may some wretched virgin mourn for thee 1 
May she, like sad Comala waste in tears, 

The strength and beauty of her youthful years. 
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Why didst thou bring the news, O cruel chief. 

To blast those budding hopes that sooth’d my grief? 
My fancies might have linger’d still, 

And feign’d his image on the distant hill. 

A tree might liave deceiv’d my willing sight. 

And pictur’d Fingal through the gloomy night! 

The mountain wind melodious might have borne 
Sweet to mine ear the echoes of his horn. 

O that I were on Garun’s banks laid low ! 

I’d clasp the here to my breast of wo ; 

And pour my sighs in the dull ears of death— 
Tear-bathe his cheeks, and warm them with my breath. 


Air — Hidallan. 

He sleeps not on the banks of Carun’s stream. 
Yonder on Ardven, heroes raise his tomb; 
Look from thy clouds, O moon, and be thy beam 
Bright on his breast, amid surrounding gloom. 
Shine on his armour of resplendent steel, 

That fair Comala’s heart new pangs may feel! 


Air — Comnla» 

Sons of the dismal grave ! O stay, 

And let me see my love, and mourn I 
lie left me at the chase to-day— 

With night he promised to return. 

Is this his sad return ? heart-rending wo ! 

I knew not that he went to meet the foe. 
And thou O trembling Druid of the cave, 
Wlio saw’st my hero in the bloom of youth ; 
Thou know’st the future fortunes of the brave. 
Ah! why not then foretell the fatal truth ! 
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Kecitative — Melilcoma, 

What sound is that on Ardven’s gale? 

Wlio comes resplendent thro’ the vale, 

Like the bright glories of the rushing stream, 

When its white waves glitter to the moon’s pale gleam. 

Chorus. 

Who is it hut the king of nations proud. 

The son of distant land, Comala’s foe ? 

O ghost of mighty Fingal, from the cloud, 

Direct the vengeance of thy maiden’s bow ! 

Kecitative — Comala. 

Ah I it is my Fingal’s self, his airy form, 

Amid the awful ghosts that rule the storm ! 

Why dost thou come, O spirit of my love. 

With pleasure and with fear my soul to move? 

Trio and Chorus. 

Semi-chorus, 

Raise, ye bards, the song of praise— 

The wars of streamy Carufi raise, 

The foe, defeated, flies the plain 
Where he proudly hop’d to reign. 

Trio, 

He sets far distant from our sight, 

Like a demon of the night; 

In a flying meteor bound. 

When the dark woods gleam around ; 

And the mountain’s angry breath, 

Drives it o’er the dreary heath. 

Da Capo, in full Chorus. 
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Recitative— FingaL 
Methoiight I heard a voice—O where ? 

Or was it but the playful air ? 

No : ’tis the maid of Ardven’s chase, 

Fairest of Sarno’s royal race: 

Look from thy rock, my love, rejoice! 

And let me hear Comala’s voice. 

Air — Comala, 

To see thy form, to hear thy breath, 
Comala trembles and is blest! 

O take me, lovely son of death, 

Take me to thy cave of rest! 

Air — Fingal, 

Come to my cave, the tempests cease, 
Our fields enjoy the sun of peace; 
Come then to my resting-place, 

Maid of Ardven’s echoing chase ! 

Recitative— Comala, 

He is return’d I no ghost before me moves; 

I ieelhis conq’ring hand—he lives, he loves. 
O let me rest upon my rocky bed 
Until my fainting soul forget her dread ! 
Laughters of Morni raise the soothing song. 
And pour the harp’s melodious notes along. 

Duet — Dersagrena and Melilcoma. 

’Mid Ardven’s woods, three bounding deer 
Are slain by fair Comaia’s spear ; 

Between the rocks ascends the flame, 

She waited ’till her lover came. 

O king of woody Morven, haste 
To thy Comala’s sylvan least! 
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Chorus* 


O king of woody Morven, haste 
To thy own Comala’s feast! 


Air — Fingal. 


Sons of song, in joyful lays, 

The wars of streamy Carun praise ! 

And let my lovely maid be blest, 

While Fingal is her happy guest. 

Chorus of Bards, 

Roll streamy Carun ! roll in joy! 

The sons of battle fled I 

Their prancing steeds no more our fields annoy. 
Their wings of pride in other lands are spread. 


Trio, 


Now shall the moon arise in peace, 

Joyous the evening shado-^s shall descend; 
Our sons shall hear the echoes of the chase, 
And in the hall their idle shields suspend ; 
Our hands the wars of ocean shall employ, 
And Lochlin’s blood shall stain them red ; 
Roll streamy Carun, roll in joy, 

The sons of battle fled I 


Chorus, 


Our hands the wars of ocean shall employ. 
And Lochlin’s blood shall stain tliem red: 
Roll streamy Carun I roll in joy I 
The sons of battle fled! 


D 
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COMALA. 


Air — Melilcoma, 

Descend ye moonbeams from the skies I 
Descend ye mists that softly roll I 
There cold and pale Comala lies ; 

Bear to the clouds her virgin soul! 

Kecitative — Fingal. 

Alas! is she no more ? the sweet, the beauteous maid. 
Within whose snow-white breast the warm affection 
play’d; 

O let thy spirit oft come o’er my dreary dreams, 

Or on the lonely heath, or by the mountain streams! 

Air — Hidallan, 


I. 

And is the maid of Ardven’s echoing chace 
Silent in death ? 

Alas ! ’twas my revenge ! ’tis my disgrace! 

The poison of my breath 
Blasted the blooming beauties of her face ! 


II. 

Comala! hapless maid ! where shall I find 
Thy footsteps in the glade ? 

Or see thee swifter than the mountain wind 
Dart from the shade, 

Bejoicing to pursue the dark brown hind ? 
Air — Fingal, 

I. 

Youth of the gloomy brow I no more 
Shalt thou rejoice in Fingal’s hall. 
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hesl 

loull 

Nor shalt thou chace with him the bristly boar. 
Nor more liis foes before thy sound shall fall. 

0 lead me to her resting place, 

Let me behold her lovely face; 


II, 

mteonsiMii 
tttm affectiM 

ry dreams, 

'UDtainta! 

Ah! pale she lies upon her rocky bed, 

The cold winds lift the honors of her head. 

Her bow-string to the breeze replies— 

Her broken arrow useless lies. 

Raise, 0 ye sons of song, Comala’sfame, 

And to the winds of heaven repeat her name. 


Trio and Chorus. 

rolovciiace 

1 st voice. 

ydi^! 

kerke! 

Lo I meteors round the maiden stream! 

Lo! moonbeams lift her soul on high— 

Her father’s awful faces gleam. 

Bending from the shadowy sky ! 

uiy 

2nd voice. 

liiifiiid 

a hind? 

Fidallan with red rolling eyes. 

And Sarno of the gloomy brow! 

Comala, wilt thou not arise 

And lift thy hand as fair as snow ? 


Trio. 

O shall our rocks no more rejoice 
In the sweet echoes of thy voice ? 
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Oft shall the virgins seek in vain 
For thee along the heathy plain ! 

Yet shalt thou come in dreams of rest. 
And whisper peace unto their breast. 
Long will the sweet impression last. 
And they rejoice in visions past. 


Finale in full Chorus, 

Now meteors round the maiden fly, 
Moonbeams lift her soul on high. 
































LANGUAGE AND MUSIC OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 


Extracts from a Lecture delivered hy the Author^ with 
characteristic illustrations, at the Islington and Cadogan^ 
place Literary and Scientific Institutions, London, 


Opening Glee —*'Let Erin remember the days of old.*^ 


Introduction.—Musical tone of the Irish mind.—The 
Language of Ireland.—Its peculiar characteristics 
and grammatical construction.—Illustrative song 
written by the Author, and translated into Irish 
verse by His Grace the Archbishop of Tuam.—Dr. 
Burney on the Scotch scale.—Its resemblance to the 

Chinese_Analogy between the Airs of Ireland and 

China—Illustrative specimen of the airs of both 
nations. 

In order to give a faithful outline of the origin, rise, and 
progress of music in Ireland with any degree of regu¬ 
larity, or with the hope of any particular advantage, it 
is necessary to commence our enquiries early, with the 
period in fact at which music and poetry began to exer¬ 
cise their influence over the passions, and to disclose 
those powers and graces which in following ages have 
jippeared in successive and exhaustless variety. We 
will therefore proceed to that which must form the 
foundation of all poetry and song, namely, the language 
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THE LANGUAGE AND MUSIC 

of the country, that which best conveys the ideas exist¬ 
ing in the minds of the people. 

The Irish language is as simple as it is original. The 
pronunciation is not more difficult than that of any other 
language, but its construction is perhaps more simple 
than that of languages in general—thus, there is but 
one article—there are but two genders, similar to the 
Hebrew or the French—there is but one form of 
regular verb, and in its conjugation of the indicative 
mood, there are but the simple tenses of the present, 
past, and future. Indeed, he who understands the use 
and application of the particles of the Irish language, 
may be said to be an adept. They change the meaning 
of a sentence so interestingly, so completely, and some¬ 
times so unexpectedly when used by mistake, that wit, 
humour, and double entendre are the necessary result, 
and the true foundation of what are commonly called 

Irish bulls/' 

It is the opinion of many distinguished writers that 
the Irish language can be better modulated to music 
than any other language in Europe. But, alas! the 
language of the ‘‘ land of sweet sounds, and airs that 
give delight and hurt not” is now but seldom heard. 
For seven hundred years the harmony of that language 
has ceased. Those who gave it harmony are no more! 

“ No more to chiefs and ladies bright, 

The harp of Tara swells.” 

Ireland’s bards and her minstrels are gone. Her lan¬ 
guage almost forgotten by herself, and proscribed by 
other nations, is now the language of the vulgar, and 
when we hear it from their lips, we forget that it has 
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been the language of the hero—the noble_the philoso¬ 

pher and the poet! 

On leaving Ireland some few years ago to visit 
America, I wrote the following farewell stanzas—or 
song of sorrow—which subsequently had the distin¬ 
guished and exalted honor conferred on them of being 
translated into Irish with Moore’s Melodies,” by that 
celebrated and accomplished Irish scholar and prelate— 
the Archbishop of Tuam. 

FAREWELL TO IRELAND. 

National Air * 

I. 

In tears I leave thy emerald plains, 

Land of bards and bravery ; 

Oh! when wilt thou fling off those chains 
That bind thy sons in slavery ? 

In early youth I felt the chain. 

Which tyrants cast around me ; 

And viewing its lin^s with bleeding pain, 

I cursed the hands that bound me. 


II. 

With thee, green land, I’d still remain 
If freed from bonds I so much scorn, 

This heart’s hush’d chords should wake again 
In songs of praise wJiere I was born. 

“ But go”—fate cries—“ thou shalt not stay— - 
In Erin’s cause, go strike thy shell; 

Where freedom’s shield will guard thy lay : 

Go I bid thy native land farewell 1” 


^ This is the exquisite air to which Moore has written 
the beautiful song commencing, “As slow our ship with 
Joamy track,'* 
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[^Translatiojt ] 

SU)t) le l)-6:me. 


I. 

le T5eo|t4 tilt t)4 5<vir5e^ ’T 

<t)o Tt) 4 'C 4 'C|te)5in), sUr bUt; 

Ce AXT) 'DO rUbp4)'De -^041), 

le b-):u)l 'DO cUu Tt) 4 ri rcUb 'd 4 s-cp^-D? 

2lt) n)’d)5e cpjuir 'cpj'D 54c b4U 

^)5 4iri5e4'D 4t) 'c'rUbit4’D TT)o i)4in; 

'S4)it b4)t)1'De 415 yeAll, 

t;u 5 n)4ll4C'D “do 'De4p-i)e4p-D 4 Utt)- 

ir. 

4 )’^ 4 pi: 4 it) inre^ sUr 50 '^ero, 

4)4 n)-bei'DiT)'4 cuibpe4i5e” ^U4urr)4p tUt); 

’S bei'De4'D 'ce4'D4 -cport)’ nio cpoi-be 41 x1t beo, 
^15 THoU'D n)’ 4 iD 'Diitc4ir, le su-c 'd 4 i) ; 

21 cd 1:45 o 'c 4 re ’t)-'d 4 t) 4 t) rM'^> 

’S bii4il yuAX 4T) cpujT; 50 6)|tiTir) 5p4t>4C; 

21 5-ctil'u Tt)’bei'De4'D r-Aopr4 4n n)^b TC14'U; 

2 t)o tjp ’r re4pc rUn le4D 30 bp 4 D ! 

The subjoined remarks from the learned and illustri¬ 
ous Irishman who has thus honored our humble effusion 
with such an unmerited mark of distinction, may not be 
uninteresting— 

The powerful influence of music and poetry on the 
feelings and habits of every people, is too well attested 
by experience to require any elaborate illustration. Of 
our incontrovertible claims to a refined and cultivated 
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music, and to the high intellectual tone of which it is 
at once the index and the offspring, the few following 
specimens from the now classical melodies of our 
country, furnish abundant evidence. If further proofs 
were wanting, they may be found in the published Min¬ 
strelsy of Mr. Hardiman, or the many popular songs in 
the possession of Mr. Bunting, to both of whom every 
Irishman owes lasting obligations, for the patriotic de¬ 
votion with which they have successfully laboured to 
rescue from oblivion some of the most valuable relics of 
our ancient poetry and music. That the specimens of 
poetry that are left us did not always correspond with 
the beauty of the ^melody that breathes through them, 
cannot surprise any reader, familiar with the records of 
that ruthless spirit which, equally jealous of both, strove 
to involve them in the same common destruction. 
Against the growth and perfection of our poetry and 
literature, it was, alas ! as they were placed within its 
reach, but too successful, and hence they were so im¬ 
paired by repeated aggression, as to be almost extin¬ 
guished ; whilst our music, like the morning bird, so 
emblematic of its sweetness and its freedom, sought 
safety in higher regions from the shafts of its pursuers; 
and whether it lighted on the valleys, or poured its wild 
melodies along the summits of our mountains, it always 
possessed the magic power of charming the wounds 
which were inflicted by the persecutions of the stranger. 

Yet it is not from the poetical compositions of our 
native bards that our melodies sustained most injury. 
Though the dress in which they clothed their thoughts 
was simple, it was in general natural and graceful, and 
in our popular songs in the native dialect, passages 
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might be pointed out to the classic reader not unworthy 
of lyrical poets of higher fame, so faithfully was the 
spirit of the ancient muse transmitted through the Irish 
language. It was only when our music was forcibly 
united with the coarse and barbarous pedantry of igno¬ 
rant English songsters, that it suffered from the con¬ 
nexion. Under this yoke it continued to sink, and 
would probably have sunk still more, until taste should 
have at last shrunk from the contact of its acquaint¬ 
ance, had not a fond and master spirit seasonably inter¬ 
posed to save it from the degrading association. To 
Moore our native music shall ever be indebted, for 
clothing it in a manner befitting its dignity and lineage, 
and throwing over it much of the rich Oriental drapery, 
with which a congenial fancy had so amply furnished 
him. Thus attired, our melodies have been introduced 
into the most fashionable musical saloons of Europe, 
nay, sometimes adorned in a foreign costume; but no 
sooner do they breathe and speak than they are at once 
revealed—the genuine daughters of the land not 
less famed for song, than for the fidelity, heroism and 
sanctity of its children. To introduce those melodies 
to my humbler countrymen, robed in a manner worthy 
of their high origin, has been my object in the following 
translation. The banishing of those gross compositions 
with which our musical airs were oftentimes defiled, will 
be doing a service to the taste and morality of the peo¬ 
ple ; how much more so, when for them will be substi¬ 
tuted those pure and lofty sentiments of patriotism and 
virtue which those selections of the Irish Melodies so 
abundantly supply.” 

It may, indeed, well be obseiwed, that there is no- 
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thing of which an Irishman may more justly feel proud, 
than the beautiful melodies of his country. From time 
immemorial myriads of wild and irregular, yet beautiful 
airs have existed in Ireland; and from generation to 
generation many of those melodies have been preserved 
floating in the memory of the people—from father to 
son—and on the harp strings of our minstrels have been 
transmitted from the remote ages of antiquity—as a 
bard’s legacy”—the history of which is either lost, or 
incorrectly recognised through a confused series of 
traditions. Many of those wandering airs 

“ Like thoughts wjiose very sweetness yielded truth 
That they were born for immortality.” 

have never been committed to notation, and are still to 
be found in difierent parts of our country in all their 
original simplicity and freshness. 

Convinced of these facts, shortly after my return from 
America, I made a general musical tour throughout Ire¬ 
land, for the sole purpose of procuring from among the 
peasantry and private individuals, melodies which had 
not previously been committed to notation ; and while 
thus agreeably employed, I found that many of those 
ancient airs of my country were accompanied with le¬ 
gends and traditions which lent them additional interest 
and beauty. 

In reference to the origin of the more ancient melo¬ 
dies of Ireland and Scotland, there have been numerous 
speculations and conjectures. Some attribute their in¬ 
vention to the Celts, some to the ancient Britons or 
Romans, while others assign the honor to Fergus who 
was sent over to Scotland by the people of Ireland in 
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the fifth century, and so remarkable is the affinity be¬ 
tween many of the airs of Ireland and Scotland, that 
both nations have frequently claimed the same tune. 

By analyzing the ancient melodies found among the 
people of Italy, France, Germany, and in Hindostan, 
Persia, the Islands of the Indian Ocean, Africa, and 
even China, it is discovered that these melodies are 
formed upon a certain simple scale of sounds, which 
is dictated and rendered agreeable by a common law of 
nature—and this scale, too, is substantially the same as 
that on which the most elaborate and artificial music of 
the present day is built, the latter being only rendered 
more extensive and complete; thus showing that music 
is deeply laid in nature, and in the human soul, and 
found to be the same throughout the world. But the 
chief characteristic quality of a genuine Irish melody is 
it peculiar adherence to the genus of the Chinese scale, 
in which both the 4th and 7th of the key are omitted. 



The Chinese scale,” S 2 iy& Dr. Burney, take it in 
what way you will, is certainly very Scottish.” He 
tells us that he was assured by Dr. Lind, who resided 
several years in China, that all the melodies he had 
heard there bore a strong resemblance to the old Irish 
and Scotch tunes, and he further states that he was 
favoured with several airs that were brought from China, 
all of which confirm the strong affinity between them 
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affinity lie. 

unetnne. 

. among tk 
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and those of Ireland and Scotland, by the omission of 
the 4 th and 7th of the key. 

From this strange coincidence it has been advanced 
by writers of no mean authority, that Ireland had her 
music from China. 

Of the analogy between the melodies of the two 
countries there is certainly a striking demonstration ex¬ 
hibited in the following examples. The first, a very 
ancient Irish air, entitled ‘^And what is that to him,’* 
in which the 4th and 7th of the key are omitted. The 
second, a Chinese air, taken from Rosseau’s Dictionary, 
where by mistake of the engraver, no doubt, two F’s 
are inserted in the third bar of the melody, instead of 
two E*s. 

Irish Air. Cd-o 6 X)n '^0*1} ne riV ? 
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Bunting, the distinguished compiler of the traditional 
music of Ireland, seems to think that these omissions 
are not the true tokens of Irish national and ancient 
music; they occur in some airs, not in all, and yet all 
are ''equally characteristic, all equally Irish; and some, 
marked, he says, by the uniform presence of both those 
tones (4th and 7th) are the most ancient of aU—as in 
the following example— 

h'ish Air. 

Author and date unknown. 

Fery slow <§r plaintiv e ^ 

r -- 




Major sixth. 
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By this it"certainly does appear that the feature which 
in truth distinguishes all Irish melody, is not as Bunt¬ 
ing observes, the negative omission, but the positive and 
emphatic presence of a particular tone, and this tone is 
that of the submediant or major sixtliy which we find 
in almost every genuine Irish air, and particularly in 
those ancient melodies of the Celtic tribes, who inha¬ 
bited Ireland and the northern parts of Scotland—tribes 
who resembled each other so much in language, in man¬ 
ners, in the music which they sung, and in the valor 
with which they fought, that they may be considered as 
one people. 












IRISH WIT, VALOR, AND MUSIC. 


Extracts from a Lecture delivered by the Author at the 
Hanover^square Booms, London—with characteristic musi¬ 
cal illustrations. 

Opening Trio and Chorus, 

*^Erin Mavourneen, Erin yo Bragh* ** 

Our lecture has opened with an humble musical tribute 
to the nation, the peculiarities of whose inhabitants I 
am about to treat: a people so replete with the noblest 
attributes of humanity, as not unfrequently to join the 
greatest wit with the most extreme simplicity, but even 
to strain the practice of virtue till it assumes the cha¬ 
racter of a fault—a people, who though oppression, mis¬ 
rule, and wretchedness be eternally present to their 
senses, are yet spirited enough to unite mirth with 
misery, and defy the corroding tooth of the canker- 
w^orm care—a people, who in the midst of sufferings the 
most dire, will snatch moments of sunshine, and, though 
they cannot hope for permanent happiness, will seize and 
love the mirth that helps to rob their sad destiny of its 
keenest sting. The gift of wit, and a strong feeling of 
obtimism are proverbial among the Irish people, and may 
be said to serve them in lieu of the more solid advan- 


* The words and music of this song, written and com¬ 

posed by the Author, will be given in the Appendix. 
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tages in life. With the philosophy of the Dutch seaman, 
who, in falling from the mast head had the misfortune 
to break his leg—the Irishman will thank God it was 
not his neck!” Yet how utterly dissimilar in charac¬ 
ter from the phlegmatic Hollander. The Irishman is 
only phlegmatic to his own sufferings; depict to him 
the suderings of another, and his energies will be in¬ 
stantly roused in the cause, and though, in his hurry to 
render assistance he may blunder, and occasionally emu¬ 
late the over officious footman in snatching up his mis¬ 
tress’s periwig, and clapping it on hind part before—the 
very blunders he makes prove the warmth of his heart! 
the humanity of his disposition ! Nor are the gifts of' 
wit and imagination confined to any particular class of 
the Irish people—they pervade all ranks—and brilliantly 
sparkle in every section of society. While wit per¬ 
vaded the humbler classes. Lord Norbury and others 
were noted for carrying their humour even into the 
judgment seat; and the splendid efiusions of Curran’s 
imagination were widely and universally acknowledged. 
The latter, dining one' day with Sir Jonah Barrington, 
that judge, like many persons fond of logical disquisi¬ 
tion, could not endure that facetiousness should be mixed 
up with serious argument, and took umbrage at Cur¬ 
ran’s use of the word, ‘‘nothing.’’ “What do you 
mean Curran?” asked Sir Jonah. “Not anything,” 
replied the wit. “ Of course !” said the judge, “ you 
cannot define nothing.” “Pardon me, Sir Jonah,” 
said Curran, “when I assert nothing to be capable of a 
perfect definition.” “How?” cried the judge. ^‘By 
analogical reasoning,” returned the wit of the bar— 

“ It is like Paddy Flanagan’s stocking, which has nei- 
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tlier leg nor foot to it.” Piqued by the laugh that 
followed this sally, Sir Jonah’s brow became clouded, 
which Curran perceiving, made the amende honor able ^ 
by proclaiming the judge to be the least susceptible to 
passion of any of his colleagues on the bench, since 
nothing could put him out of temper,” when Sir Jonah 
joining in the laugh^ harmony was restored. 

But for loftier flights of fancy, who could compare with 
the late Kichard Brinsley Sheridan? His written wit is 
abundantly proved by his undying offerings to the comic 
muse; his senatorial wit comes combinate with ele¬ 
gance, and is carried out with the most vivid felicity of 
depiction. In the debate on the Regency Bill, proposed 
on the first unfortunate aberration of George III. (1788) 
when Mr. Pitt (then Prime Minister) proposed to re¬ 
move the patronage of the Royal Household from the 
Regent, granting the latter the mere patronage of the 
political advisers of the crown—a trick resorted to, to 
prevent the Whig favourites of the Prince of Wales 
from coming into office with a parliamentary majority, 
Sheridan broke into the following felicitous illustration. 

Supposing the country party, as it is now called, to 
change places with their opponents, it would certainly 
be a novel sight to see a popular leader of opposition 
with a body guard of court scullions, and the surly 
patriot attended by the laced liveries of the royal pages. 
My fancy,” continued he, ‘^presents the ex-minister 
coming down to this honorable house in state with the 
cap of hberty on the end of a white wand, a retinue of 
black and white sticks attending him, and a guai-d of 
beef-eaters marshalled by the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse clearing his 
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way through the lobby.” After pithily asking, ‘‘if it 
is supposed that his Majesty’s feelings -will be more 
shocked to find his household changed, than that part 
of his dominions have been ceded to foreign potentates, 
or any other essential calamity or disgrace had been 
entailed upon the Empirehe proceeds, “when there¬ 
fore it shall please Almighty God to restore our Sove¬ 
reign to the use of his faculties, and he shall enquire as 
a parent, how the ministers have treated his son ? Is he 
to be satisfied with hearing that his Master of the Horse 
is safe ? If as a sovereign he shall ask who heads our 
fleets and armies ? Is he to be informed that his scul¬ 
lions are marshalled by the same chiefs as formerly. 
Or, if he is anxious with regard to the Civil List Ke- 
venue ? Is he to be made easy with being assured that 
the state of the Court Calendar has been preserved 
entire ?” This extract has been made merely to illustrate 
the wit of Ireland, and not with any intentional allusion 
to politics. Wit is of no party, and the splendid genius 
who uttered this effusion is now no more. Peace to his 
memory! May the recollection of his brilliant qualities 
only survive him, and his faults be forgotten in his 
epitaph. In the same debate another distinguished 
Irishman, the highly gifted and patriotic Edmund 
Burke, makes use of the following hyperbole—“The 
danger that has been talked of if we were to address the 
Prince to take the Regency upon him,” says he, “ re¬ 
minds me of the giant who used to swallow a dozen 
windmills every morning, for breakfast, and was after¬ 
wards choked by a small bit of butter in July.” We 
have here two specimens of pure Irish wit—conceived 
in the most refined taste, and uttered in the most elegant 
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language. Having already given an illustration of the 
senatorial wit of Sheridan, I may, perhaps, be per¬ 
mitted to say that though his countrjmian, the deser¬ 
vedly celebrated Author of The Irish Melodies,” 
has somewhat unkindly laboured hard to prove the de¬ 
ceased dramatist an industrious and plodding compiler 
of hon mots, who occasionally borrowed something more 
of his friends than their money, and retailed their smart 
sayings as his own—I hold it impossible that his sena¬ 
torial witticisms could have been compiled, and from 
the fact that they rarely occurred in set speeches. 
Witness the sarcasm with which he denounced the apos- 
tacy of his friend and countryman, the illustrious 
Author of *^The Sublime and Beautiful,” when led by 
an innate though somewhat perverted sense of duty and 
propriety, the latter quitted the Whig party to ari’ange 
himself in defence of the Crown on the outbreak of the 
first sanguinary revolution in France. The celebrated 
Charles James Fox, moved even to tears by the resolu¬ 
tion avowed by one who had so long been his coadjutor, 
ofiered concession in vain. Sheridan, on the contrary, 
by his lively wit and powerful eloquence, drew so ludi¬ 
crous a picture of their turn-coat friend, that Burke 
unable to contain himself, rushed across the floor of the 
House of Commons, and exclaimed with his usual 
vehemence of tone and gesticulation, I quit the camp 
—I quit the camp !” Sheridan, pausing in the midst 
of the torrent of eloquence he was pouring on the ear 
of the honorable members, looked significantly at his 
quondam ally, and said, ‘‘I hope the honorable gentle¬ 
man who quits the camp as a deserter, will not return 
to it as a spy.” This splendid sally, which set the house 
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in a roar of laughter, could hardly have been compiled. 
Sheridan’s wit was natural, and he had a flow of hu¬ 
mour that never deserted him. When Wm. Pitt was 
introducing the Dog Tax, Mr. Sheridan was returning 
from a brandy bout in the refreshment rooms, and as 
the minister was speaking the words “ I move a further 
tax on dogs ’—our wit stooped down, and touching the 
tendon of Pitt’s leg with his finger and thumb, uttered 
the interjection Wough,” as if yelping out the indig¬ 
nation of the canine race at the burden about to be 
imposed on their unfortunate species. The minister 
started in terror—while the house was convulsed with 
merriment. This celebrated individual, famous at once 
as a statesman and a wit, was also a poet of no mean 
pretensions, and may claim credit of having piloted the 
way for Thomas Moore, by the sweet native melodies of 
Ireland he introduced in his standard Opera of the 
Duenna. Kelly, by the by, gives the credit of the 
dirge music in Pizarro to Sheridan (borrowed from the 
Bardic recollections of our wit), while Dr. Arne for 
many years enjoyed an undeserved celebrity for melodies 
not his own, but derived from the Reminiscences of 
Ancient Irish Ministrelsy by this famous orator, states¬ 
man, poet, and comic writer. 

The same quickness of feeling, or aptitude of spirit, 
that renders Irishmen witty, disposes them to a passion¬ 
ate admiration of poesy and song: and has contributed 
more than any other cause to the preservation through 
go many years of our traditional and national music. 
And as the heart which wakes to melody seldom slum¬ 
bers to the more martial feelings which animate the 
human breast, it is perhaps in this attachment .to their 
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native melodies that we may trace the rudiments of that 
disposition which has contributed to place Irishmen pre¬ 
eminent in the ranks of valour, and caused them to oc¬ 
cupy the very fore-front of the battle in every service in 
Europe. Let liberty be the theme of the Bard’s effu¬ 
sion, and the eye of the Irishman, how low or illiterate 
soever, gleams as if he would verify what the Scripture 
predicts of the latter days, literally sell his garment to 
buy a sword. Let humanity be the subject, the best 
blood in his heart accompanies the poet in his outpour¬ 
ing. Be the topic love, his affection follows the theme, 
and keeps true time to the instrument that awakens 
him to the feeling. In short, the denizen of nature, 
amid a world of seeming, the poor but honest Irishman 
is often doomed to find himself at fault with society, 
and stare in simplicity to think of the cunning of man¬ 
kind, wondering to discover that plain yes, and plain 
no, may be made to have more meanings than the con¬ 
struction he finds placed on them in his vocabulary 
Hence our too credulous peasantry are apt to take for 
granted every assertion made by pretended sympathisers 
in their wrongs and sufferings—and thus frequently 
become not only the dupes of hypocrites, who purposely 
mislead them, but too often fall victims to their own 
warm and generous feelings, consecrating by their mar¬ 
tyrdom THE LIE which has been arrayed by their orators 
in the garb of truth. Ample verification of this melan¬ 
choly fact may be found in nearly all those political 
movements which are at once the bane and curse of 
Ireland. 

The altered circumstances of unhappy Ireland have 
destroyed much of the romance which tended to pre- 
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serve her national music ; reducing the peasantry to the 
condition predicred by the fair Italian whom the King 
of Spain threatened to cast into a dungeon on her 
refusal to sing in his presence—^^Tell his majesty,” 
said the spirited Donna, in answer, that by doing so 
he will be much more likely to make me cry "'—a con¬ 
dition to which thousands who were formerly enabled to 
be cheerful over the scanty produce of a scrap of land, 
are for the most part reduced. Yes, I may say, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of the Irish peasantry are moved by 
incentives which impel them rather to weep than sing ; 
and this, operating with other causes, will have a na¬ 
tural tendency to obliterate the remembrance of that 
music which has been emphatically styled the melody 
of the heart.” To the peasantry of Ireland have the 
most eminent collectors of Irish music been indebted 
for native melodies that otherwise had been forgotten. 
It is true that the new gentry, at the end of the last and 
beginning of the present century, came forward to the 
aid of the ministrelsy and music of the country; but 
they did little or nothing, and after a flourish of trump¬ 
ets, intended rather to display their own vanity than 
effect any permanent object, the harpers were left to 
grope their way to the grave, heart-broken and ne¬ 
glected. Alas! the school proposed in 1792 to promote 
the study of the national instrument faded into thin 
air! Even the peasant race who cherished the expiring 
lays of the 

“ Land of bards and bravery,” 
is now no more! The glory of the Irish harp has be¬ 
come a mere recollection, while the instrument itself is 
the property of by-gone days. Yes, few and miserable 
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were their number at the commencement of the present 
century, when commerce had sprung up to dissipate the 
wild dream of romance in which they had been nurtured, 
by awaking these children of song to the cold realities 
of life, and imposing that eternal necessity to struggle 
for the bare means of subsistence, which must ever be 
the lot of the many where commerce rules or where 
trade usurps an empire. 

Varied as the character of the Irish people is, their 
national music—now deepening into pathos—now swel¬ 
ling into sublimity—now glowing with tenderness—now 
wooing the nods, becks, and wreathed smiles in which 
your own poet has arrayed the Hebe of Jove ! At all 
times animated and at all times elegant! so that in the 
melodies of dear unhappy Erin, we may truly be sa'd 
to trace the mental form, figure, and disposition of the 
Irish nation. Indeed, so identified in character is the 
Irishman with his national music, that this circum¬ 
stance will be found to furnish the best evidence not 
only of its genuineness, but also of its power; since it 
would appear from our premise that the ministrelsy of 
other days gone by, formed and modulated the Irish 
character to that romantic pitch of enthusiasm which 
taught them when young to run riot on the humanity of 
the heart, forgetful that the stimulous derivable from 
a warm and sensitive soul is often sufficient to distract 
the head from the trammel of reason, or what is perhaps 
a better term, common sense. 

What I have said with respect to Dr. Arne and the 
music in The Duenna,” will apply to Shield, as to the 
airs which he pilfered without remorse or acknowledg¬ 
ment. Indeed, all the composers of melodies of his 
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day, borrowed largely from a source which seemed inex¬ 
haustible. Besides there were circumstances existing in 
the time of the last mentioned composer which forced 
as it were the Irish Melodies more fully on his atten¬ 
tion. As in the case of Dr. Arne we find the recollec¬ 
tions of Sheridan prompting the composer, so in that 
of Shield we find Mrs Kenedy, a vulgar Irish singer, 
giving a bias to his mind in favour of the native minis- 
trelsy of Ireland. Her fine deep tones made her voice 
peculiarly applicable to the more impressive notes of 
the melodies in which she delighted; while her magnifi¬ 
cent organ by its sweetness, compass, and variety gave 
due and thrilling efiect to its upper tones. Mrs. 
Kenedy—like the great Catalini —or ‘^Kate Delany, 
the Waterford Girl,” (as some of our musical friends 
have claimed her)—had not a regular musical education, 
but such was her natural power that she established as 
it were, by her singing, a new school of composition, 
which may be found on reference to the various operas 
in, as well as in those which immediately followed, her 
time. O’Keeffe, too, another Irishman and dramatic 
writer, contributed in no small measure to the public 
delight by the introduction of many native melodies of 
his country; so that long before the work known as 
Moore's Melodies" was published, the ear of the 
pubhc had been rendered familiar with the most choice 
morccaus of the native airs of Ireland, in a more natural 
garb, perhaps, than that in which they proceeded from 
the pens of Moore and iStevenson, but nevertheless 
delighting the audience by the wild bursts of mirth, or 
softer modulations of melancholy which pervaded them. 
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LETTERS FROM LONDOK 
No. 1. 

Exeter Hall Harmonic Society.—Prince Albert a Com¬ 
poser.—Sacred Music.—Spbor’s “ Last Judgment.” 
—Increasing pas-ion for music among the English 

people—Fashionable Education_Composers and 

performers on musical instruments contrasted.— 
Arrival of Henri Herz in London.—Sketch of his 
character—Analogy between his style of playing 
on the niano-forte and the peculiar character of his 
compositions.—Herz a lion at the London soirees .— 

Letter from Henri Herz_Musical education in 

France and England contrasted.—Anecdote of a 
musical genius—Laws for conferring musical de¬ 
grees, and qualifications for obtaining them—Musi¬ 
cal education at boarding schools. - iVIelancholy re¬ 
sults of female teachers.—Their general ignorance 
of music as a science.—Rules for the attainment of 
grace, expression and finish in learning the piano¬ 
forte.—Reformation in musical education. 

The first performance of the season by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society” took place on Wednesday evening 
last at Exeter Hall, before a most crowded audience. 
After Handel’s occasional overture was played, a Te 
I>eum and Jubilate by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, were performed, and greatly admired—not be¬ 
cause they were composed by a prince, but on the score 
of their own intrinsic merit. Music has a language of 
its own, and tells alike in the cottage of the poor, in the 
halls of the great, and in the palace of the prince. 
The voice parts were exceedingly well and judiciously 
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written ; which in sacred music should always form the 
leading feature. Nothing could exceed the rich simpli¬ 
city with which my friend and favourite Illustrator, 
Miss Birch, gave all the pieces in which she warbled. 
Her pure soprano told with thrilling effect in a delici¬ 
ous air of Handel’s. Miss Dolly’s fine contralto was 
also conspicuous in many parts, but particularly so in a 
motel by Mozart—whose inimitable Masses, and other 
sacred compositions, cannot be executed without the 
assistance of first-rate female voices. It is quite absurd 
to imagine that such music can be sung by the squeak^ 
ing ‘treble pipes” of illiterate little boys—(such as we 
sometimes hear in country chapels and cathedrals)—who 
render such music ridiculous, and make a complete bur¬ 
lesque of what was intended by its author to be sublime 
and beautiful, giving glory to the Most High ! The 
second part consisted of Sphofs Last Judgment —a 
work replete with high wrought passages of grandeur 
and sublimity, 

“Untwisting all the threads that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

A passion for music is rapidly increasing among all 
classes of the English people, and would increase still 
more if the public were provided with efficient instruct¬ 
ors. Teachers of music in London are innumerable. 
The majority of these men are foreigners, who from 
shear necessity learn to perform a few tricks on the 
piano or guitar, and by teaching had French and 
German insinuate themselves into the favour of re¬ 
spectable families, where they are permitted to lead 
their pupils, or rather victims, into the most unmeaning 
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and ridiculous labyrinths of what is now a days called 
fushionable education !! I 

In this country every one learns music, not in order 
to know it, but because it is fashionable to have such 
and such a famous performer for teacher. It is too true 
that the people in England learn music as a matter of 
routine, and seldom with any ultimate view; but as to 
public performers, they, as masters, are necessarily con¬ 
fined to a few ; and tant mieux for the many—for not 
one-fourth of them know how to instruct, though they 
command from a guinea upwards per lesson, for as many 
hours as they may choose to employ. 

Practising an art and communicating its principles 
are two things widely difierent. Tlie talent for both is 
rarely united in the same person. There have been,’* 
says Higgins, in his admirable work on Sound, and 
Musical Composition,’’ ^‘in this and other countries, 
many justly celebrated musical performers who have 
had scarcely any claim upon the attention of polite, not 
to say educated society, except for their skill in giving 
sound to a wild imagination. We do not hesitate to 
say that we can perceive no difference between the fame 
of a man who is nothing more than a mere performer^ 
or what is called a skilful musician, and one who is an 
expeditious conjuror; and we would prefer an ingenious 
blacksmith to either. But when we consider the proud 
honor of the musical composer, ranked in all ages with 
the poet, we discover that music is more than an art; it 
demands the aid of the intellect as well as the fingers. ” 
The personal influence of Weber, Sphor, Mendellshon 
and other distinguished composers who have resided at 
various periods in England during the last thirty years. 
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has taught us to know the difference between composers 
of music and mere players on musical instruments, and 
Mendellshon having been the frequent and intimate 
guest of royalty, is now no longer a matter of surprise. 

When Henri Herz first visited London during the 

season of-, his apartments in Great Marlborough- 

street, where we first had the honour of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the great ariistCf were literally besieged 
by the mothers and daughters of the aristocracy, beg¬ 
ging and imploring the celebrated master to give ‘‘fin¬ 
ishing lessons at any price !’* and /ee-nishing lessons, 
as he used to say, with a smile and a shrug, he gave 
them con amove, while showers of sovereigns were being 
poured into his coffers from night till morn— 

“ From morn till dewy eve.” 

But in vain, alas! did he try to teach, or rather unteach 
in a few weeks or months, those “ spoiled children’’ and 
would-be finished young ladies, whose vulgar errors 
and vitiated habits of false taste, the labour of years 
could not reform I 

Naturally inclined to elevation of thought, and yet 
launched in early life into the vortex of pleasure and I he 
great world, Herz has thrown into his music a, certain 
boldness and brilliancy highly indicative of his character 
as an artiste, and a charm redolent of the natural gaiety 
of his heart. The analogy between his style of playing 
and his compositions was always striking. Every thing 
at once indicated the musician, and the man of genius. 
His peculiar touch, and tone, and execution were mark¬ 
ed by the greatest delicacy, correctness, and grace; and 
his tender and pathetic adagio movements, were always 
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free from that cold mathematical precision which is de¬ 
structive to effect, and only practised by mere mechan¬ 
ics, musical tradesmen, whose performances, together 
with themselves, may be ranked among the most fatal ob¬ 
stacles to the progress of the art in this and the sister 
kingdom. But such men as teachers are generally recog¬ 
nised and supported by ignorant uneducated people of 
no discrimination, who after a few months tuition ap¬ 
pear quite satisfied that their accomplished daughters 
have received a first rate finishing touch when little 
Lucy, or Patty the pet, can mount her chair at the 
piano, and rattle off a gallop or quadrille for the com¬ 
pany ! ! 

It was during the brilliant season to which we have 
already alluded, that our friend Herz was in the zenith 
of his glory as the bright and leading star of note and 
attraction, at all the fashonable soirees in the great me¬ 
tropolis, at some of which, we have somtimes had the 
pleasure of meeting the distinguished artiste, where his 
unassuming manners, amiable disposition, and transcen- 
dant talents made him 

“ The favoured guest 
“ Of every gay and brilliant throng.” 

One evening at his own apartments, where some of 
the most delightful and profitable hours of my life were 
spent, while we were discussing the merits of different 
musical celebrities, he spoke in terms of high commenda¬ 
tion, of the talents of his favourite pupil, a young Irish 
lady, a Miss. C., who had originally taken lessons from 
him at Paris, I naturally and anxiously expressed a de¬ 
sire to hear her, in a composition which had just been in- 
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scribed to her by the composer himself. Our conversation 
thus turning upon authorship, I also requested that he 
would at his first convenience give me his candid and im¬ 
partial opinion of a few of my juvenile attempts at com¬ 
position, which had been left for his inspection. Some 
few days after, I received from him the following polite 
and courteous, but too flattering note, which I trust, I 
may be pardoned for introducing into this random 
sketch. 


“ 2 * 2 , Great Marlborough-st. 

Vendrediy 24iA. 

Cher Monsieur— Je me depeche de vous ecrire pour 
vous faire connaitre mes sentimens ; j’ai lu vos composi¬ 
tions, et j’eus etc enchante ; en un mot.je ne sais pas pour 
exprimer la joie qu’elles m’ont donnees. Je serai chez moi 
ce soir entre 7 et 8 ou demain avant midi; si une de ces 
heurespeut vous convenir je serai charme de vous voirs ; 
et j’aurai beaucoup de plaisir en vous accompagnant chez 
M. Colston, Orchard street: afin que je puisse mieux en¬ 
tendre la musique de votre poesie. 

Veuillez agreer Monsieur, 

L’assurance de mes sentimens les plus profondes, 

De ma consideration la plus distinguee, 

Et d’amite amitie la plus sincere, 

Henri Herz.’* 

But I was going to observe that in the method of 
musical instruction commonly pursued by teachers in 
general, throughout England and Ireland, those impor¬ 
tant and essential features in piano-forte playing, viz_ 

tonCi touch, articulation, accentuation, phrasing, and 
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all those lights and shades of taste and feeling which 
give expression and grace to a performance, but which are 
not to be acquired hastily, nor in the ordinary mode of 
teaching, are almost wholly neglected, and particularly 
among families who reside in the country, and who, in 
lieu of regular professors, foolishly permit lessons in mu¬ 
sic to be given by some giddy, half-educated governess, 
who perhaps never received a lesson from a master in 
her life, but whose flash advertisement in the Timesy 
or some other popular paper, in which she modestly pro¬ 
posed to teach in addition to the usual routine of Eng¬ 
lish, French, and Drawing on the pockets of credulous, 
unsuspecting parents, the piano and thorough bass, in¬ 
duced them to engage her ‘^for the children” ! !! 

Matters of this sort are much better managed in 
France, where females, before they are permitted to 
teach, must undergo a strict examination as to their pro¬ 
ficiency in music, and their ability to teach it; for it- by 
no means follows that because a person can play a few 
Fantasias, .acquired by endless repetion on a piano¬ 
forte or any other instrument, that she is therefore qual¬ 
ified to impart proper instruction to others. Perform¬ 
ing on an instrument, and communicating its principles, 
are as we have already observed, two things widely dif¬ 
ferent. The following interesting' anecdote of a 
musical genius"' taken from a periodical published in 
Paris, may serve to illustrate this part of our sketch. 

Some years ago a peasant girl, about twenty-two 
years of age, with an intelligent look, and a modest, yet 
resolute bearing, went to the Grand Vicar of a diocese, 
and told him, that having heard speak of his kindness 
for young women who destined themselves to teaching. 
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she begged of him to interest himself for her. “ But 
my child,” said he, to have the right to teach you must 
obtain a diploma, and for that must submit to examina¬ 
tion. Have you received the necessary instruction ?” “ In 
my infancy I learned to read and write, then I was sent 
as an apprentice to a dressmaker, and at present I work 
at that business, going from farm to farm, for six sous a 
day. But my needle does not get me food enough, for I 
lose time thinking how I shall become a musical gover¬ 
ness. I believe, Monseiur Le Grand Vicar, that I should 
pass tolerably through the proofs; for on my return 
home from my work, I have some time past spent part of 
my nights, and great part of my Sundays, in studying 
books and music, which I bought with my earnings. 
But I beg of you, sir, to be kind enough to examine 
me; you shall be my judge, and you will tell me frankly 
if I can hope to obtain the brevet of the superior de¬ 
gree !” Good God I you do not think of it! That is a 
very different thing I To deliver this brevet the exam¬ 
ining committee is much more severe. You must an¬ 
swer in all parts of musical grammar, theory and counter¬ 
point ; know vocal harmony, and finally be capable of 
writing a composition, and of performing on an instru¬ 
ment. I fancy that you have neither learnt the piano 
nor the harp.” No! but does the law. Monsieur 
I’Abbe, absolutely require the piano or harp ?” ^^No; 

the law says that the candidate must know sufiicient 
music to play on an instrument. Those which I desig¬ 
nated are ordinarily the instruments which are studied 
by young persons in the schools. That is why I spoke 
to you of them. I think, however, that the examiners 
might be satisfied if you knew the guitar.” Ah ! well. 
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Monsieur TAbbe, since the law requires the candidate 
to know music, without designating the instrument, I 
am satisfied, for I have learnt to play on an instru¬ 
mentand she pulled out a flageolet. The grand 
vicar burst out laughing. The girl blushed a good 
deal; but fancying the venerable ecclesiastic only 
laughed because he thought she must play ill, she per¬ 
formed an air of her own composition with such skill as 
to astonish her hearer. He had the complaisance to 
examine her, and was astounded on seeing what a rare 
degree of instruction she had obtained by her own 
efibrts alone. He declared without hesitation that she 
might in full confidence present herself at the examina¬ 
tion. He, however, obtained a dispensation for her 
with respect to playing on the flageolet, as he knew 
that the examiners; and candidates'] could not refrain 
from laughing at such an exhibition. The examining 
committee were as much astonished as the grand vicar 
had been at the varied and profound knowledge of the 
young peasant. She was received unanimously.’* 

But it is in what are called Boarding,” or rather 
boring schools” for young ladies in England, that all 
these vicious and destructive habits of false taste and 
vulgar errors in musical education are commonly com¬ 
municated by foolish females indulging in thorough bass 
propensities 

“ To teach the young idea how to shout,*' 


and the fair and pretty fingers of their innocent little 
victims, to scamper away over the keys of the piano, in 
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open defiance and violation of all those laws which 
science has established to form, under the superinten¬ 
dence of taste and judgment, an intellectual performer. 

It is a most melancholy truth, already too well known 
and felt, that in this deplorable system of musical edu¬ 
cation—after years misspent in toihng through the 
drudgery of the piano—all that such accomplished 
young ladies are permitted to aspire to as the acme of 
elegance and brilliancy—prior to taking ‘^^eg-nishing 
lessons” from a regular professor—is the rattling of a 
few fulsome and rididulous trifles, such as Rondinos— 
Waltzes—and little pieces varied and selected to suit 
the limited capacity, not of the pupil, but of the soi- 
dis ant teacher, filled with errors and vulgarisms—or 
the humming and strumming eternally with false finger¬ 
ing, false accentuation, false emphasis, and on false 
harmonies—some popular air or morceau of an opera, 
without the slightest regard to taste, feeling, style, or 
judgment! This sort of thing may be very amusing to 
kind and over-indulgent parents as a matter of show, or 
rather '^child’s playj” but to suppose that anything 
approaching towards intellectual enjoyment can be de¬ 
rived from such a mode of proceeding, is altogether 
absurd. 

To cultivate music in the young mind, is by no means 
an unimportant part of a parent’s duty. Music is no 
longer looked upon as a trifling or frivolous amusement. 

» It is now in all circles of refinement—held up as one of 
the first and most important and delightful parts of 
polite education. Music is the language of the pas¬ 
sions, and as such, has its grammar, its rhetoric, and 
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its philosophy. In the same manner that several letters 
united form a word which raises an idea, so several 
sounds united form a chord, which gives a complete 
result for the ear. The combination of chords, like that 
of words, constitutes the expression. The period, semi¬ 
colon, and comma have just the same office with that of 
the final suspension and incidental cadence in music. 
So far the grammar. When we proceed to discourse, 
there are, as in literature, an exordium, an exposition, 
a peroration. Yet, strange to say, music is the only one 
of the arts of which, generally, people know nothing ! 
for the art of reading music must not be confounded 
with that of writing its inspirations. We should re¬ 
mark the division into two distinct branches; one called 
execution^ familiar to many persons; the other, com^ 
position, in which there are but few adepts. When any 
one limits himself to the former, that is, to the acquire¬ 
ments necessary for playing on a piano, or any other 
instrument, be it what it may, or for singing, and has 
no notion of the constituent principles of the art, how 
is he to judge of its efiects, or communicate proper 
instruction to others ? 

‘‘To form a clear, pleasing and expressive per¬ 
former on the piano-forte, says an eminent professor and 
composer, “ three things are requisite— 

“ 1. To play correctly, by covering every note with 
the finger before it is struck (when possible), so that, in 
the most difficult passages, the motion of the hands can 
be scarcely perceived. 

“2. To make the instrument sing, by taking one 
finger off the key at the instant the other strikes the 
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following note; and by never playing the notes short or 
detached, except when expressly marked. 

'*3. To play with expression, by forcing the finger 
down upon the key (already covered, and lightly 
touched) according to the accent, or emphasis.” 

There are various graces and embellishments used in 
music, which, like figures in speech, should be appro¬ 
priate and apparently unsought for. Elegant figures 
have been found to flourish in the regions of the beauti¬ 
ful, and bold and stiring ones in those of the sublime 
and pathetic. Nor is it sufficient that figures are appro¬ 
priate in their kind; they should also be sparingly used. 
Even in the beautiful there may be too great a profu¬ 
sion of ornament, and he who in this respect oversteps 
the modesty of nature," leads us to doubt the reality of 
his feelings, and consequently to withhold from him the 
homage of our sympathies. Would our pianists and 
vocalists be influenced in some measure by such princi¬ 
ples as these, we might soon expect to see a llE- 
FORMATION in SENTIMENT and MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Finally, the scales and exercises of Herz, Czerny, 
Bertini, and other distinguished writers, are of such 
importance to the young piano-forte student, that no 
learner should for a single day neglect the careful prac¬ 
tice of these indispensable studies ; which may be looked 
upon as the only safe and firm foundation on which 
every judicious teacher should build as it were the 
reputation of bis pupil. Those horrid scales ! those 
frightful exercises ! those tiresome studies 1 so awfully 
ugly and difficult I * some will sny. But all young ladies 
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who really wish to play with expressive taste and judg¬ 
ment, must be prepared not only to encounter such 
difficulties, but to overcome them by their own industry 
and perseverance, for however scientific a master may 
be, he only directs what bis pupils must execute, in 
order to arrive at excellence ; and it is a well established 
fact, founded on long experience, that these studies and 
exercises contain the concentrated difficulties and beau¬ 
ties of the whole science, and once conquered, all is 
accomplished! ' 
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applying words to music,” says Dr. Burney, ^^it 
frequently happens that the finest sentiments, and most 
polished verses of modern languages, are injured, and 
rendered unintelligible. Even the simplest and plain¬ 
est rules of giving a short note to a short syllable, a 
long to a long; and of accentuating the music by the 
measure and natural cadence of the verse, which, it may 
be supposed, the mere reading would point out, to a 
good ear and understanding, are but too frequently 
neglected.” But if our theory be correct, no song 
should come to judgment separated from its melody, 
and in like manner no air written for words, should be 
treated, when considered alone, as otherwise than in¬ 
complete. It is the want of attention to this principle, 
on the part of both lyrist and composer, which has laid 
so heavy a reproach on the English language, as being 
unfitted for music. ]\Iany of our poets have done too 
much out of the fulness of their stores ; they have been 
too prodigal of thought, too lavish of rich and sugges¬ 
tive epithets. They have finished their creations down 
to their minutest ornament—forgetting that they were 
afterwards to pass into the hands of the musician, and 
that the dainty attire, and armed cap a pie in which 
they were already clad were only incumbrances in his 
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way, injurious to their beauty as a whole, when com¬ 
pleted. If we look at the stanzas left by Metastasio, 
we shall find them (putting their musical flow out of 
the question) only so many graceful outlines ready to 
receive color. It is the same precisely with the lyrics 
of Moore —we are borne along by the flow of their 
numbers—without being stopped in our course by any 
conceit which we must pause to examine, or interrupted 
by any change of sentiment, which invites, if it does not 
compel, our fancies in a new direction. Lyric poets and 
musicians, have long been at variance with each other. 
The former complain that their verses are spoiled from 
the manner in which they are set to music ; and the 
latter, that the best specimens of poetry are so deficient 
in lyric character that it is impossible to do justice to 
them without rendering the music insignificant. Both 
of these complaints are but too well founded. Poets 
too often forget that it is the passions only that can 
sing, and that the understanding speaks; and vocal 
composers as seldom reflect that the chief excellence in 
their art consists in expression. 

All singers,” says a distinguished musical writer, 
should carefully study the sentiment and proper pro¬ 
nunciation of the words sung, the appropriate adapta¬ 
tion of airs .to the words, and their clear and distinct 
enunciation; for without understanding the true design 
of the music and the sense of the words, how can 
they appropriately execute them? They should be 
thoroughly versed in the various forms and descriptions 
of poetry, and of musical subjects, not only in reference 
to sense but musical and poetical measure, accent, 
cadence, and emphasis.’* Without a knowledge of 
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these things, no one can be a good and effective singer, 
however fine his voice. Should we wonder, then, that 
so many feel little or no interest in this subject, know 
so little of it, and drawl out the words without the least 
regard to their meaning or effect. 

It is in consequence of this criminal apathy, that 
amateurs and even public vocalists sometimes violate the 
plainest principles of correct pronunciation in singing— 
and make themselves ridiculous in exhibiting their own 
wonderful powers of execution by attempting to adorn 
pure Irish melody, with those excruciating grace notes 
which are as foreign to the subject as a wreath of arti¬ 
ficial flowers surmounting the branches of a genuine rose 
tree. 
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AGE FOE LEAENING TO SIEG. 


Until very recently there was an erroneous belief enter¬ 
tained by some people in this country that young per¬ 
sons should not have their- voices cultivated at an early 
age. It was the opinion of the celebrated Dr. Rush, 
that singing by young ladies, whom the customs of so¬ 
ciety debar from any other kinds of healthy exercise, 
should be cultivated, not only as an accompaniment, 
but as a means of 'preserving health. He particularly 
insists that vocal music should never be neglected in the 
education of a young lady, and states that, besides its 
salutary influence in soothing the cares of domestic life, 
it has a still more direct and important effect. 

By these observations we find that, in studying the 
art of singing, we not only acquire an innocent and 
pleasing accomplishment, which operates as a mutual 
gratification between the singer and the hearer; but at 
the same time, we are likely to derive great benefit from 
it as a healthy pursuit. These results are perfectly 
philosophical. Singing tends to expand the chest, and 
thus exercise the activity of the vital organs. Some of 
the most eminent members of the faculty, and musical 
professors of the present day, have given it as their 
opinion, that children cannot begin to learn to sing too 
soon. 
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Our talented and esteemed friend. Dr. Mainzer, 
whose unceasing efforts to elevate the science of vocal 
harmony in these kingdoms cannot be too highly com¬ 
mended and appreciated, has given in his admirable 
work on Musical Education, some very interesting and 
valuable hints on the subject of our present sketch, 
from which we have taken the following brief ex¬ 
tract— 

^‘The earliest age, that of six or seven years, is the 
most appropriate for learning to sing; voice and ear, so 
obedient to external impressions, are rapidly developed 
and improved, defects corrected, and musical capabili¬ 
ties awakened. Experience of many years, and obser¬ 
vation of every day’s occmTence, have taught us, that 
a great proportion of the children whom we have met 
with, would, at first, neither sound a single note, nor 
distinguish one from another; all, without exception, 
have acquired ear and voice, and some of them have 
even become superior in both to their apparently more 
gifted companions. Thus a taste—a true appreciation 
of this beautiful, innocent, and delightful art—may be 
created at a very early period, and its charming effects 
extended over a whole existence. We have seen chil¬ 
dren whom their parents believed to be totally devoid 
of any taste or faculty for music, attend singing classes 
with the most unexpected success. Their interest in 
music grew, and with it their knowledge and their voice. 
With several children a few week’s practice sufficed to 
change the entire character of their voices; which, 
though at first weak and indifferent, and of almost no 
extent, became strong, extended, clear, and in some 
cases of even a fine quality. Such instances arc best 
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calculated to dispel the prejudices existing against mu¬ 
sical instruction at any early age.” 

Such are the sentiments of this great and experienced 
master of the German school. 

One of those illustrious professors who formed the 
glory of the Italian school, one of those great artistes, 
in whom the most profound learning and consummate 
experience were united with the purest taste and most 
exalted genius; one of those masters, in short, who are 
scarce at all times, but whose race seems now to be 
extinct, was requested by a young scholar to teach him 
the art of singing. He asked the juvenile enthusiast 
whether he should have the courage to follow resolutely 
the track he would point out, however tedious it might 
appear ? Upon being answered in the affirmative, the 
master noted down on a scrap of paper the Diatonic 
and Chromatic scales, both ascending and descending, 
together with the different intervals, in order to enable 
his pupil to acquire a good portamentOi and a power of 
sustaining the notes, and after this, a series of compli¬ 
cated passages and ornaments of various kinds. Upon 
this scrap of paper the master employed his pupil for 
the first year, the second came and was employed in the 
same manner, and when the third arrived there was no 
talk of any change. The pupil began to murmur, but 
his master reminded him of his promise. A fourth 
year passed, a fifth followed, and still the eternal scrap 
of music paper. A sixth came, the paper was not laid 
aside, but to these exercises were added lessons in arti¬ 
culation, accent, emphasis, pronunciation, and finally in 
declamation. At the termination of this period, the 
pupil, who still imagined that he had not proceeded be- 
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yond tlie elementary branch of his art, was not a little 
surprised and astonished at hearing liis master thus 
address him— 

“ Go, my son, you have notliing /i/r/Aor to learn— 
You are i\\Q first singer of Italy and of the world. 

The words of Porpora were true, this singer was Caffa- 
reli, the first of Italy and of the world. 

At the present day, there is not a school in Europe 
in which six years are employed in teaching the mecha¬ 
nism of song. The school of Porpora was so excellent 
that it produced none else than finished artists. This 
was truly the golden age of song. But though few can 
expect to become singers of such distinguished merit as 
the pupil of Porpora, yet, most persons who are not 
entirely unfurnished by nature, may so improve as to 
rid themselves of a disagreeable manner; and though 
as solo singers they may not acquire an expressiveness 
that is absolutely irresistable, there is no sufficient rea¬ 
son why they should not avail themselves of suitable 
instructions, with a view of improving according to the 
nature of their capacities. 

Because one is^apable of becoming a Michael Angelo 
in painting, a Cicero or Demosthenes in eloquence, or 
a Handel, a Haydn, or a Mozart in music, it by no 
means follows, that he should entirely neglect the culti¬ 
vation of these delightful arts. Such gifted individuals 
are of rare occurrence, and certainly, by raising the 
standard of excellence they make the general cultiva¬ 
tion of the arts more necessary, where there is the least 
occasion to practice them. 

To a numerous class of readers, the above anecdote 
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will have all the appearance of fiction ; but one well t 

acquainted with the arts, and with the art of singing in ( 

particular, will see nothing in it but what is very natu¬ 
ral and even probable. The most complicated achieve- j 

ments of any art, consists only of a combination, more ( 

or less diversified, of a few simple elementary principles. j 

This truth was deeply felt by the great masters of the 
Italian school, and particularly by the celebrated man 
whose authority has been quoted. They reduced the 
study of the art almost entirely to that of its elementary 
principles ; persuaded on the one hand that it is impos¬ 
sible to raise a solid building if care is not taken at the 
commencement in the choice and construction of the 
materials; and certain on the other, that this precau- ^ 

tion once taken, their success was assured, if nature had ^ 

bestowed the necessary genius on the pupil. 

The elements of singing are in fact comprised in a 
very small space. The simple Diatonic* scale, free 
from shakes or graces of any description, together with 
the Chromatic and Enharmonic scales, form the firm 
basis, on which all the progress to vocal excellence must 
be established. But it is advisable that before the a 

Chromatic and Enharmonic scales are attempted, that o 

the student should first make himself proficient in the d 

practice of the Diatonic scale, to sound therein every 
note with truth, clearness, and decision, and to give 
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that richness and liquid softness to 'each sound which 
can never fail to delight the hearer. 

The first seven notes of the Diatonic scale are usually 
sung to the syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si ;* the 
octavo being a repetition of the fiji'st, is denoted by the 
same syllable thus— 


8 



r\ ” 


J . ^ fi 7 __ ^ 



r A 



K ^ ^ o ^ 



u r ^ rj ^ 



r o 

T>o, To 0/%1 To Ci "nrt 


Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 


This scale, which contains Jive tones and two semi¬ 
tones, assumes two characters or forms by the position 
of those semitones. It is in the major mode if the 
semitones appear between the 3rd and 4th and 7th and 
8th; and it is in the minor mode when the semitones are 
between the 2nd and 3rd and 5th and 6th, thus— 
Major, 1 2 3*4 5 6 7*8 

Minor, 1 2*3 4 3*6 7 8 

This is the modern system of modes, in which the 
above order of semitones is preserved in the scale formed 
on any sound by the use of marks of elevation or 
depression of the tone called sharps and Jlats. 


* In these syllables the Italian sounds are given to the 
vowels; so that we pronounce do, ray, me, fah, sol, lah, 
see. JTrom the fourth and fifth of these syllables are 
formed the Italian substantive salfegqio^ and verb solfeg- 
giare ; the French verb sol-faer, and the English verb to 
sol-fa. 
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Extracts from a Lecture delivered by the Author at Her 
Majesty’s Concert-room^ s^ Hanover-square, London—with 
appropriate musical illustrations, selected, arranged, and 
partly composed by Thomas Moore, Sir Henry 11. 
Bishop, and the Lecturer. 

From the testimony of various writers, we arrive at the 
fact, that the system of music among the Greeks, like 
that of the ancient Irish, was adjusted with great art and 
ingenuity, although it laboured under certain defects, 
which have been remedied among the moderns. That 
Pythagoras was the founder of this system there can be 
as little doubt as that the progress of the science in¬ 
volves the names and improvements of men well known, 
such as Archytus of Tarantum, Aristoxinus, Euclid, 
Nicomachus, Ptolomy, and many others, the utility 
and certainty of whose relations will be found sufficient 
to teach us to distinguish between fact and fable. 

It must be confessed, however, that the greater part 
of what we read, touching the origin of music, is founded 
upon no better authority than poets and mythologists, 
whose relations are merely typical, or figurative, as the 
well known stories of Orpheus and Amphion, such fables 
deserve place not in a lecture intended to illustrate one 
of the most elegant and delightful works of our own 
modern Anacreon. The poet of every cii’cle,” and the 
idol of the Emerald Isle. 

What satisfactitn does the mind receive from the re- 
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cital of the names of those who are said to have increas¬ 
ed the strings of the primitive Lyre Timotheus, Chore- 
bris, Hyagius, and Terpander, or when we are told that 
Olympus invented the enharmonic genius, as also the 
Harmatian mood; or that Melampus and others were 
excellent musicians, and Antigenedes, and Lamaia, were 
celebrated flute-players ? In all instances where there 
are no circumstances that constitute a character, and ren¬ 
der us familiar with the person spoken of, we naturally 
enquire who he is, and for want of further information, 
become indifferent as to what is recorded of him. Still 
the traditional celebrity of these names carry the culti¬ 
vation of music among the ancient Greeks to a remote 
antiquity, and may rescue the appetite, which leads us 
to become acquainted even with the names and qualities 
of these early improvers of science, from the charge of 
mere idle curiosity. 

From what has been said, the antiquity of the science 
of music among the Greeks, may be fairly inferred. 
What credit, what celebrity, then, is due to the laudable 
attempt of Ireland’s sweetest bard, the illustrious Moore, 
to rescue as it were, the lays, and legends, of this inter¬ 
esting people, from the oblivion in which they had been 
buried ; airs we may say, that have been sung and tradi¬ 
tionally transmitted from the days of Marathon and 
Thermopyloe, and have contributed to cherish and keep 
alive, that spark of liberty whose blaze may be seen in 
the complete emancipation of the Greeks, from the 
thraldom of their Moslem and barbaric enemies. 

To the first of our illustrations, the poet has prefixed 
the following note. 

“ The Island of Zea, where the scene is laid, was 
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called by the ancients Ceos, and was the birth-place of 
Simonides, Bachylides, and other eminent persons. Dr. 
Clark says, it appeared to him to be the best cultivated 
of the Grecians Isles.” 

Trio and Chorus—“ The Sky is Bright."^ 

“ The sky is bright, the breeze is fair. 

And the mainsail flowing full and free : 

Our farewell word is women’s prayer, 

And the hope before us liberty !” 

This may be considered illustrative of the departure 
of the warriors. The time chosen by our poet being 
that in which the Greeks, not unlike the Irish of 
the present day, were struggling for independance. 

With the ardor of patriots, the inhabitants of Zea are 
represented as having left their home, to meet the tur- 
baned oppressors of their country, and of the friends and 
lovers they have left behind, we have the following beau¬ 
tiful picture— 

“ ’Twould touch even Moslem heart to see, 

The sadness that came suddenly, 

O’er their young brows when they look’d round 
Upon that bright enchanted ground ; 

And thought how many a time with those, 

Who were now gone to the rude wars, 

They there had met at evenings close, 

And danced till morn outshone the stars.*’ 

The maidens are there described telling with simple 
wonder, lays and legends of the past, of midnight fays 
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and nymphs who dwell in holy fountains, till diverted 
from, and restored to the recollection of the absent. 

Many a nymph, tho* pleased the while 
Reproach’d her own forgetful smile; 

And sigh’d to think she could be gay. 

Among those maidens there was one, 

Who to Lucadia late had been. 

Had stood beneath the evening sun. 

On its white towering cliffs, and seen 
The very spot where Sappho sung: 

Her swan, like music ere she sprung, 

Still holding, in that fearful leap, 

By her lov’d lyre, into the deep; 

And dying quenched that fatal fire. 

At once, both of her heart and lyre. 

which passage may serve as an introduction to our next 
illustration, entitled 

^‘SAPPHO AT HER LOOM.” 

where as Dr. Wharton remarks, we may suppose the 
fair author looking up earnestly on her mother, casting 
down the web on which she was employed, and sud¬ 
denly exclaiming, 

“ Oh! my sweet mother—tis in vain— 

I cannot weave, as once I wove: 

So wilder’d is my heart and brain, 

With thinking of that youth I love !” 

Such was the song of Sappho, whose character suffici¬ 
ently appears, even from the small remains of her works 
that have come down to us. 
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It may well be said, that there are few intellectual 
treasures, the loss of which is more deeply to be regretted 
than the works of this sweet poetess, for the remnants 
that have reached us, certainly display genius of the 
highest order. They are rich even to exuberance, yet 
directed by the most exquisite taste. In these delicious 
lyrics, the tide of passion seems deep and exhaustless, 
it flows rapidly yet gently on, while the most sparkling 
fancy is ever playing over it, and the words themselves 
seem to participate in the glowing sentiments they de- 
velope. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the fragments of 
Sappho, are nothing more than the eloquent expressions 
of amatory feeling. They are really works of high im¬ 
agination in themselves, which render them as beautiful 
as they are intense, and in the opinion of some writers 
raises them even to the sublime. 

Sappho, like the celebrated Jenny Lind of the present 
day, has been described as a person of small stature, dark 
complexion and features, far from beautiful, yet having 
some thing indescribably interesting, and even facina- 
ting in her manner and appearance. As an exalted 
poetess herself, she reverenced intellect in others : and 
when these feelings combined to produce an intense ex¬ 
citement of all her ideas, both of heaven and earth, we 
may easily imagine that she could abandon herself to the 
beatitudes, with a passionate enthusiasm of the hand and 
heart, of the senses and affections, which might well ter¬ 
minate in that deliquium and ecstasy, which she has so 
eloquently described in her beautiful ode, which our 
next song, entitled 
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“SAPPHO’S PHILOSOPHY,* 

OR 

The Three Stages of Woman’s Life.” 
may serve to illustrate. 

I. 

Love, like buds of roses 
Opening in the sun, 

Still our fate discloses 
’Till our course be run! 

Fill’d with nectar sweetness, 

Calling us to sip ; 

But with lightning’s fleetness 
Fading on the lip ! 

This song is scarcely finished, when from among the 
listeners suddenly rises 

One dark-eyed amazon 

Whose step was air-like, and whose glance 

Flash’d like a sabre in the sun. 

But hark ! the maiden speaks! 

“ Shame on these soft 

And languid strains we hear so oft. 

Daughters of freedom! have not we 
Learned from our lovers and our sires 
The dance of Greece when Greece was free; 
That dance, where neither flutes nor lyres. 

But sword and shield clash on the ear— 

A music tyrants quake to hear I 
Heroines of Zea—arm with me 
And dance the dance of victory !” 


* The words and melody of the above song, written and 
composed expressly for this lecture, will be given in the 
Appendix. 
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This burst of patriotic devotion introduces the anci¬ 
ent Pyrihic dance, in which allusion is made to Leonidas 
and his brave companions, who it will be remembered 
withstood at the straits of Thermophely the whole force 
of the Persians on their invasion of Greece, and who it 
is stated in history, employed the night before the battle 
in music, and the gymnastic exercises of their country. 

On the subversion of the Greek Empire, the Romans 
availed themselves of a portion of the musical improve¬ 
ments of their more civilized tributaries; and the im¬ 
portance musicians had acquired by assisting at sacri¬ 
fices and other public solemnities may be gathered from 
the following anecdote, which both Livy and Valerius 
Maximus have recorded— 

The censors had refused to permit the tibicines (or 
flute players) to eat in the temple of Jupiter, a privi¬ 
lege which they claimed as founded on an ancient cus¬ 
tom : whereupon the tibicines withdrew to Tiber, a town 
in the vicinity of Rome, now Tivoli. As the tibicines 
were necessary attendants on the sacrifices, the magis¬ 
trates were at a loss how to perform these solemnities 
in their absence; the senate, therefore, sent ambassa¬ 
dors to the Tivolese, requesting them to give them up 
as officers of the state who had fled from their duty. 
At first persuasions were tried, but they proving inef¬ 
fectual, the Tivolese had recourse to stratagem; they 
appointed a public feast or banquet, and inviting the 
Tibicines to assist at it, plied them with wine, till they 
became intoxicated, and while they were asleep put 
them into carts, which re-conveyed them to Rome, 
where they were not only restored to the honor of feast¬ 
ing in the temple, but permitted annually to celebrate 
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the day of their return by a magnificent public ban¬ 
quet. This anniversary was the 30th of June in the 
old Roman year.” 

By way of introduction to our next illustrative song, 
which savours of the character of sacred music, I may 
perhaps be allowed to remark, that the church music of 
the modern Greeks partakes of their subdued and de¬ 
graded state in its monotony, being described by writers 
who have treated of the subject, as more calculated to 
send the hearers to sleep than to excite and rouse them 
into devotional ecstacy, or chivalrous aspirations for 
that perfect liberty which the early Christians taught 
men was the consummation of the gospel and the end 
for which the great Messiah sufiered. , 

Subdued in the first place by the Romans, the spirit 
of the Greeks sunk with their freedom, and their music 
sank along with it. Enthralled by the Turks, this uni¬ 
versal language still partook the character of their 
degradation, and lost its inspiring Influence. Roused 
once more into nationality, let us hope this fine people, 
who taught their haughty conquerors, the Romans, all 
they knew of science and civilization, will again culti¬ 
vate an art of which they were the ancient propaga¬ 
tors ; and which, while it softens the heart, humanizes 
the manners and fills the breast with good and virtuous 
emotions. 

The music of ancient Greece having been thus en¬ 
grafted on the institutions of their conquerors, became 
a portion of the public ceremonials of Rome; let us 
ask, then, what sunk the science among the Greeks and 
Romans of the middle ages so low, that the latter 
people were obliged to have recourse to the harp of 
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Hibernia to revive that pure taste for melody and song 
which has enabled Italy to pour forth such abundant 
streams of minstrelsy in modern times. It will be 
found in their strong detestation of the tyrannous bar¬ 
barity of the monster Nero. Yes this monster in 
human shape, this vile reveller in cruelty and in blood, 
had cultivated, or rather attempted to cultivate, musical 
science, and by bribing the judge obtained the prize at 
the Olympic games, where he stood forth as one of the 
musical competitors, arrayed as a second Apollo. 

Alas 1 that the art which has been sublimely said to 

soften rocks and bend the knotted oak,’’ had no influ¬ 
ence upon the heart and disposition of this cruel perse¬ 
cutor of the human family, and such was the public 
detestation of his crimes and cruelty, that on the mon¬ 
ster’s death, the senate declared by an edict, the science 
of music [to be infamous; while the Roman people, 
tired of a traffic in blood that spared neither age nor 
sex in its immolations, abandoned the art professed by 
their detested tyrant in his life, which thus prescribed, 
throughout the empire, ceased to be an object of study, 
and sinking into insignificence, would have been alto¬ 
gether obliterated, had not the early Christian Church 
cherished this eldest of the muses, in her devotional 
hymns to the Most High. 

Our next illustration, as we have abeady said, par¬ 
takes of this sacred character— 

The women of Zea are now supposed to be absorbed 
in that deep devotion of the heart which springs from 
anticipation of danger to their parents, lovers, husbands! 
and compels the mind, by its melancholy forebodings, 
to seek relief and aid from that arm which alone can 
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mark the destiny of individuals or nations. Breathing 
prayers upward for the safety of all they cherish, their 
hearts are suddenly relieved from their anxious throes 
of suspense and doubt. 

For tidings of Glad sound had come 
At break of day from the far isles : 

Tidings like breath of bliss to some, 

Tliat Zea’s sons would soon wing home, 

Crown’d with the light of victory’s smiles, 

To meet that brightest of all meeds 
Which wait on high, heroic deeds ! 

When gentle eyes, that scarce for tears 
Could trace the warrior’s parting track, 

Shall, like a misty morn that clears 
When the long absent sun appears. 

Shine out, all bliss, to hail him back. 

Then with that impetuous revelation of feeling which 
attends warm and passionate natures, the souls, so lately 
depressed with melancholy, resume their wonted har¬ 
mony ; and burn with anticipations of coming love. 

If in a work where all is beautiful, varied, and impas¬ 
sioned, there can be one thought brighter than another, 
it is in The Vine — Glee.” Here our bard, turning 
with fond recollection to the muse that bade his youth¬ 
ful spirit bathe itself in those glowing themes which 
procured him the title of ^^the modern Anacreon’’— 
giving the reign to a wild and beautiful fancy, he seeks 
those sun-lit spots in the desert of life which invite his 
warmer sympathies, and revels in one of those allegori¬ 
cal lyrics in which no poet, ancient or modern, can 
surpass him. 

‘‘’Tis THE Vine !’ Tis the Vine I” Trio and Chorus 
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JENNY LIND 

AS MARIA IN LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 

Having had my dream”—and being now somewhat 
apart from the din and tumult of the metropolis, I feel 
much pleasure in sending you the following little sketch 
of my illustrious friend, as Maria in ‘‘ La Figlia 
^ del ReggimentoJ’ So great was the desire to see the 
Queen of Song in this delightful opera, which is written 
in Donnizetti’s best style, so great was the reputation 
she had obtained in other climes, and even amongst our¬ 
selves, as a vocal and dramatic artiste of surpassing 
power—all combined to produce an excitement unpre¬ 
cedented not only in Dublin, but in the musical Soul of 
Ireland. The result was, that Hawkins’s-street Theatre, 
from pit to ceiling was crowded to overflowing; and I 
believe there was not a musician of note, or admirer of 
genius in the kingdom who was not present—while the 
Lord Lieutenant and Countess of Clarendon, as I ob¬ 
served in a former communcation, occupied the Vice¬ 
regal Box. Jenny’s Maria was from the first to the last 
a most magnificent triumph. I never saw an audience 
moved to more extatic rapture. It was not her- singing 
only that excited her hearers, though certainly more de¬ 
licious streams of melody in my mind never flowed from 
human lips. Her inimitable acting had no small share 
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in eliciting the wild thunders of applause that greeted 
her in every scene, but particularly in the glorious 

Song of the Regiment,” 

The part of Maria is indeed the Lind's own —no 
other artiste can ever attempt it'after the inimitable and 
immortal Jenny. Her brilliant vocal powers, and her 
peculiarly vivacious^ style of acting, are as well adapted 
to the impersonation of the viandiere as if Donnizetti 
had composed it for her. Fancy her open, artless, look, 
and that abandonment which gives such an air of reality 
to aU she does out of the serious line. Think of her 
hearty laugh, her unstudied, bewitching smile of delight 
—her pretty mouth—her pearly teeth, her eyes of fire, 
filled with 

‘ ‘ All the soul of feeling” 

and expression—^her simplicity—her unpretence—and 
you have at once the true Daughter of the Regiment be¬ 
fore you. And think then of her sweet, exquisite voice, 
whose soul dissolving tones find an echo in every breast; 
think of her style and method both faultless—her origin¬ 
ality and unapproachable thrillt swelling and dying 
away into the softest pianissimo —her flexibility, her 
astonishing ease, her power, her pathos, her phrazing, 
her accentuation, her declamation, in a word, her e/o- 
quence of song, and you have a correct notion of how 
Donnizetti was immortalized in Dublin by the first fe¬ 
male SINGER IN THE WORLD ! 

I shall not descend to details. It is enough to say as 
much as I have said to make my meaning understood. 
The audience was in raptures after the first act, and af¬ 
ter the last. The extraordinary efiect produced by the 
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celebrated Lesson at the piano ''—where the impas¬ 
sioned pupil flings her music book to the end of the room, 
and takes up with Sulpizo, the Song of the Regiment? 
leaves the tongue of the narrator speechless. Never per¬ 
haps did Jenny Lind’s magnificent bell-toned soprano 
ring out more gorgeously, oi* invade the ear with sounds 
more sweet and sonorous. At the close of this over¬ 
whelming flood of nature’s eloquence, the audience 
seemed altogether bewildered, pouring out their very 
hearts and souls at the shrine of the Enchantress ; and 
thus testifying their delight amid the most vehement ac¬ 
clamations that ever burst from an assemblage of human 
beings. Honestly ‘^speaking in the palace of truth,’* 
they seemed literally frantic, and during the raging of 
the tempest, or rather pelting of the pitiless storm,” 
the poor girl was absolutely compelled to come out” 
four times, looking both pale and exhausted after the 
glorious triumph she had achieved, yet gracefully bowing 
down her most grateful acknowledgements, not only to 
the gods,” but to the very devils in the pit, who were 
altogether unquenchableX When I say poor Jenny 
looked pale fatigued, I but give you the echo of 
what thousands have already observed; her spirit seems 
too ardent for its frail tenement, and unless a stern pru¬ 
dence shall controul the promptings of a nature which 
seems to be the perfect embodiment of musical and poetic 
sensibility, we may have to grieve over the premature 
decay of some of the rarest gifts of imagination and feel¬ 
ing. But after all this thunder and lightning, and 
screeching from above and below, it is but justice to ob¬ 
serve that it is not in such wonderful feats of vocaliza- 
tiorii that the real secret of Mdle. Jenny Lind’s success 
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as a public singer lies. Wonderful certainly though this 
feat at the piano was—the more simple unadorned—pa¬ 
thetic, unpretending air Quando il destine,” in my mind 
far exceeded it in classical value, and in that first and 
highest of all musical beauties, expression. It was in¬ 
deed refreshing, after the violent storm that preceded 
them, to have such divine tones charming the ear, or as 
Milton has it;— 


“ Taking tlie prison’d soul 
And lapping it in Elysium."* 

It has been imagined by some, that the principles of 
musical taste are so uncertain and variable, that no de¬ 
finite rules of criticism can be established. But were 
our attention confined to such compositions as have been 
pretty generally acknowledged to be chaste and inter¬ 
esting, compositions that are somewhat adapted to our 
musical knowledge and taste, and that are calculated to 
excite feeling, rather than to display pedantry and in¬ 
genious contrivance; and would our performers endeav¬ 
our to produce the precise effects contemplated by com¬ 
posers, instead of attempting to show off* their own 
traordinary powers of execution, our taste would pro¬ 
bably become less fickle and more refined; and we 
should find less difficulty in establishing rules of criticism 
and applying them. Musical criticism, should be the 
result of calm deliberation, penned with discretion and 
judgment, and not vehicles, either of overstrained and 
fulsome praise, or unmanly, disgusting abuse. They 
should emanate from a pure, unbiased mind, thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, in order that they may go 
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forth to the public, as faithful pictures of those perform¬ 
ances provided for their use, and 

“ Nothing extenuate nor ought set down in malice.” 

It is well known to those who have the honour and plea¬ 
sure of being personally acquainted with Mdle. Jenny 
Lind, that she is possessed of the most extreme sensibil¬ 
ity, which occasionally afiects her so much as to para¬ 
lyze in a degree her noblest vocal and dramatic eflbrts. 
It is a calamity, to be sure, but it is a calamity pecu¬ 
liar to genius—and this perhaps may account fur 
the many unkind, unmanly, and I will add malevolent 
attacks which have been made on her professional char¬ 
acter, by the low and vulgar, that knew her not. Pub¬ 
lic stage singers are but too often called upon to sustain 
characters totally unsuited to their pecuhar talent, and 
in either case not being able to please themselves, can¬ 
not be supposed to please the million.” Nor is there 
any allowance made for indisposition; singers are never 
supposed to be subject to those ills, the heart ache, 
and the thousand other natural shocks that flesh is heir 
to,” but sing they must, or lay down their well-won lau¬ 
rel ^crowns at the command of some would-be critic, 
some low, insolent, envious fool, attempting to make 
himself singular, with plenty of gall in his heart and pen, 
but not as much as a single note of music in his soul.” 
It is really melancholy to reflect how very often, in this 
respect, the most exalted are placed, as it were, at the 
mercy of the meanest; and that the public press (per¬ 
haps unknowingly) so frequently becomes the vehicle of 
private malice, constituting itself the witness, the 

JUDGE, the EXECUTIONER ! 
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It may well be observed, that there never was a more 
amiable, or a more artless public or private character, 
than the justly celebrated Jenny Lind. So far it is 
glorious, but there is something even beyond this, she 
has come forth from the simplicity of somewhat humble 
life, and she brings with her the most beautiful charac¬ 
teristics of a high and noble nature—the most frank, na¬ 
tural, and unspoiled spii’it, which like the purest setting 
of the richest gem, enhance tenfold the great and glori¬ 
ous gift, which she has derived from nature.” During 
her too brief stay amongst us, she has won for herself 
the homage and afiection of thousands of the Irish peo¬ 
ple, who must ever hold in grateful remem Drance the un¬ 
mingled felicity they enjoyed in listening to her magic 
strains of melody and song. For myself the music of 
her enchanting voice still fills my soul with joy and sor¬ 
row, still rings in mine ear, still floats with witching 
sweetness o’er my fancy, while 

Weeping memory seems to sigh ! 

“ Oh ! say not yet—Farewell !” 


CATHEEINE HAYES. 

The professional career of Catherine Hayes, from its 
earliest dawn in her native land up to the present time, 
has been distinguished as one bright, unbroken chain of 
the most glorious triumphs in every circle at home and 
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abroad—amid the mirrored saloons and magnificent 
tlieatres of European splendour, as well as in the vast 
and gorgeous halls of the western world, where the 
swan of Erin,” as she has been designated, following 
the example of the Swedish nightingale,*’ now wings 
her upward flight, winning, as she warbles on, lark-like, 
at glory’s gate, 

“ Golden opinions from all sorts of men”— 

amid the people of a republic, which we behold march¬ 
ing forward to greatness and’ independence, with a 
splendor and a power, at once irresistible and unexam¬ 
pled ' in the annals of the world—a people amongst 
whom our own humble eflbrts to elevate and make 
known the minstrelsy of our native land, some few years 
ago, were honoured with similar demonstrations of 
friendship and regard, which with warmest /eelings of 
grateful remembrance will ever remain green in our 
soul. 

Miss Hayes, in sending us her valued autograph for 
^^The Emerald Wreath,’ kindly appended to it—as our 
readers may pereeive—part of the words and music of 
our national air, 

“ The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls;” 

while Jenny, the jade, merely gave us her hare hand. 

The following incident in the life of our distinguished 
countrywoman, so romantic in its character, although 
already well-known, may not be altogether uninteresting 
to the readers of the Wreath”— 
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A wood-bine covered arbor attached to the residence 
of the Bishop of Limerick, near the river’s brink, was 
a favourite resort of Catherine Hayes, then a young 
and delicate child—timid, gentle, and reserved, shrink¬ 
ing from the sportive companionship of her playmates; 
her chief apparent source of pleasure being to sit alone, 
half-hidden among the leaves, and warble Irish ballad 
after ballad, the airs and words of which she appeared 
to have caught up and retained with a species of intui¬ 
tive facility. One evening, while thus delightfully oc¬ 
cupied, herself forgetting,” and never dreaming but 
that she was by the world forgot,’* some pleasure 
j)arties on the river were attracted by the clear silvery 
tones of her voice, and the correct taste she even then 
displayed. Boat after boat silently dropt down the 
stream, pausing in the shadow of the trees, whence, as 
from the cage of a singing bird, came the warblings that 
attracted them. Hot a whisper announced to the un¬ 
conscious child the audience she was delighting, till, at 
the conclusion of the last air, The Lass of Gowrie,” 
the unseen vocalist finished the ballad, dwelling on the 
passage, And now she’s Lady Gowrie,” with that long 
and thrilling shake which owes nothing to all the after¬ 
cultivation her voice received, and which, in years to 
come, was to cause the critical and fastidious pit occu¬ 
pants of the Grand Opera to ‘^rise at her,” and to 
forget, in the passionate fervour of their enthusiasm, 
the cold formalities of etiquette. Then from her un¬ 
seen auditory arose a rapturous shout of applause, the 
first intimation the blushing and half-frightened vocalist 
received that her native wood-notes wild” had at¬ 
tracted a numerous and admiring audience. The Right 

H 
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Rev. Edmond Knox was one of those unseen listeners, 
and his correct taste and refined discrimination at once 
discerned the germ of that talent, the matured growth 
of which has so happily proved the soundness of his 
judgment. That evening the open air practice termi¬ 
nated, and the timid girl, who knew not the glorious 
natural gift she possessed, found herself suddenly a 
musical wonder, and heard, with a kind of incredulous 
delight, confident anticipations of her future celebrity 
pronounced. She was immediately invited to the See 
House, where the kindest encouragement overcame her 
timidity, and she soon became the star’’ of a series of 
musical reunions, given chiefly for her instruction by 
her kind patron. These concerts were under the direc¬ 
tion of the Messrs. Rogers, musicians of great promise, 
one of whom is now organist to the Cathedral, Limer¬ 
ick. Singing to their accompaniment, amid a circle 
predisposed to receive her with favour, Catherine 
Hayes came out,” her rapid onward progress being 
manifest to all. 

Mention has been made of the beautiful shake, clear, 
thrilling, and brilliant, with which Miss Hayes is gifted, 
as having produced the irrepressible burst of applause 
that indicated the presence of her first audience—ap¬ 
plause, the memory of which, we dare aver, like that of 
a first victory, has been more dearly cherished than any, 
the proudest of her after triumphs. A brief history of 
the first discovery of this rare natural gift, which ardu¬ 
ous and persevering study and constant practice may 
succeed in imitating, if not partially acquiring, but 
which, to be perfect, must be natural, may not be unin¬ 
teresting. Shortly before the period of Miss Hayes’s 
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introduction to Bishop Knox, and when quite a child, 
a lady in Limerick—a highly accomplished amateur— 
took great interest in the gentle and thoughtful girl, 
and invited Catherine frequently to visit her. With 
this lady as her first instructess, she essayed to improve 
her style of singing some simple ballads, and displaying 
in them considerable flexibility of voice and facility of 
execution, her patroness proposed that she should essay 
a shake. Surprised, yet flattered, and never dreaming 
that she possessed such a gift, she refused with blushes 
and smiles; but on her return to the solitude of her 
garden-practice bower by the river’s brink, she at once 
endeavoured to imitate the shake her patroness had 
played for her instruction. She then ascertained, to her 
extreme delight, the existence of that beautiful and 
perfect ornament, which is one of the greatest charms 
of her singing. Timid by nature, retiring by habit, 
and scarcely believing in the possession of the precious 
gift, so newly discovered, she kept the secret to herself. 
At length, one day, having taken her wonted position 
at the piano-forte, and being lost, as it were in the plea¬ 
sure of singing, she for a moment forgot alike her 
timidity and caution, and at the termination of the con¬ 
cluding verse of the ballad, finished with a shake so 
brilliant, so thrilling, so perfect, that it extracted a 
scream of delight from her astonished and gratified 
patroness, who, though pleased with and proud of her 
young pupil, knew not till then the musical treasure she 
had discovered. 

It was from this lady Miss Hayes acquired all the 
first elementary knowledge of music, which gave her, 
while still a child, those facilities of brilliant execution. 
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fully developed by after instruction, and amid all the 
triumphs of her splendid professional career she has 
never ceased to cherish the remembrance of the surprise, 

‘‘ affectionate and glad,*’ with which her shake on this 
occasion was greeted. 

As an actress. Miss Hayes, during her career, has 
displayed dramatic genius of the highest order, repu¬ 
diating the idea, to a great extent still existing, that in 
opera the interpretation of the music alone was the 
essential of success. What, for instance, can be more 
true to nature than her Amina, so full of innocent and 
joyous animation in the earlier scenes, so painfully real 
in the after-abandonment to grief, so tender in love, so 
touching in sorrow, so purely simple throughout? 
Then her Linda—is not the madness of that love-born 
girl painfully real ? Was ever sorrow expressed in 
more plaintive utterance, more moving action? Her 
Lucia, too, is it not an exquisitely original conception, 
truthfully carried out? And even her Norma, apart 
for which the soft and gentle attributes of her nature 
render her almost unfit, is it not still a grand and 
moving performance, a fine portraiture of the woman, 
as is that of Grisi, of the fiend ? 

One fact more remains to be recorded, and we make 
the assertion with no ordinary degree of national pride ; 
Catherine Hayes, the unpretending, ^sweet, simple, 
Irish girl, succeeded in Grisi’s great passionate part of 
Norma, in which the illustrious Jenny herself had 
failed. 
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MADAME BISHOP. 

On last Thursday evening, Balfe’s Opera, the Maid 
of Artois, was produced at Drury-lane Theatre, for the 
pui’pose of introducing Madame Bishop (or rather Lady 
Bishop, for her husband. Sir Henry, is a Knight,) to 
the public, in the character of Isoline, The opera was 
originally composed for Mahbran. But she died, and 
with her died Isoline, the Maid of Artois. This opera 
was soon forgotten, but now it has been brought, as it 
were, to life again, by an English vocalist, who for 
many years had been absent from her native land. 

Certain circumstances connected with this lady’s per¬ 
sonal history invested her appearance with more than or¬ 
dinary interest, and it was not surprising that a vast 
crowd had assembled to witness her dehut upon an 
Enghsh stage. 

Without entering into any lengthened detail of the 
various pieces introduced in the course of the Opera, I 
shall briefly state, that the secret of Madame Bishop’s 
success rests solely upon her accomplishments in the art 
of vocalizing. Her voice is what the Italians call a 
Soprano Sfogato, to distinguish it from the Mezzo So¬ 
prano —which unites the characteristics of Soprano and 
Contralto, but has not the brilliancy of the one, nor the 
softness of the other. The compass of Madame Bishop ’s 
voice is very extensive—ranging from F on the first 
space to E flat above the stave, nearly two octaves. The 
notes, by assiduous study, have been brought to a rare 
condition of equality, and it is this which produces that 
extraordinary facility of execution, which is the leading 
feature of her singing. Her execution is nearly perfect. 
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but her accentuation occasionally defective. It is quite 
evident that Italian recitative is the only stage language 
that she has studied. The great object of her style is, 
that she deems execution and flexibility every thing. 
The finale in the great desert scene, which is a mere piece 
of execution, was very much applauded. She sang it 
with great skill, but after all, this sort of thing only con¬ 
verts a vocalist into an instrument—a sort of human 
piano-forte. It is evident that the last act of Isoline 
demands a first-rate actress ; and this, in scenes of high 
wrought passion, was Mahbran ; her agony produced 
agony in her hearers and beholders. Many years since I 
saw her in the part, and yet, it is impossible to forget the 
wild wail over the form of her lover, and the scream of 
delight as she exclaimed ‘^he breathes, my love lives.’* 
The deep and feeling desolation of her expression, as she 
glanced around her in the boundless desert, or the touch¬ 
ing faintness of her tone as she uttered “ one drop.’* 
Now Madame Bishop’s idiosyncracy prevents her doing 
any thing like this. She is merely artistical, she can 
neither be pathetic nor sublime. She is a woman doing 
her uttermost to aid her dying lover. Malibran was a 
ministering angel hovering over him. Malibran was a 
woman of genius. Madame Bishop is a woman of ta¬ 
lent, who in the present instance may be compared to a 
highly finished watch, hung up in the place of the great 
clock of St. Paul’s. The works are beautiful and the 
performance correct, but unfortunately it is too small for 
the purpose for which it has been placed there. Many 
of the papers laud Madame B’s singing to the very skies> 

And so let them talk, and still puff her dehut — 

But the truth must be told, Lady B. will not do \ 
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LOUIS LABLAOHE. 

It may not, perhaps, be generally known, that the 
justly celebrated Lablache—the great Italian basso— 
has Irish blood in his veins. His father, Nicholas 
Lablache, at first a merchant at Marseilles, but driven 
thence by the terrors of the revolution, fixed himself at 
Naples, where the subject of our sketch was born on 
the 6th of December, 1794. His mother was an Irish¬ 
woman ; and this circumstance may in some measure 
account for that innate fountain of wit, humour, and 
drollery which is ever ready to spring up and put forth 
its sparkling waters when touched by the magic wand 
of the mighty thunderer at her Majesty’s theatre. 

The compass of Lablache’s voice is from G in the 
bass to E natural, embracing thirteen notes, but these 
are not all of equal power, yet the vibration of his tones 
is prodigious, taken with unerring precision. In con¬ 
certed pieces, his voice surmounts both chorus and in¬ 
struments, and is ever in unison, streaking the general 
mass of sound with his beautiful bass. Nevertheless, 
the greatness of Louis Lablache lies in his acting, 
whether in tragedy or comedy, but chiefly in opera 
buffa, he developes all the qualities of a perfect artist. 
The head of Lablache is noble and imposing, his lofty 
stature prevents any inconvenience from his enbonpoint ; 
he possesses a variety of power, singular and astonish¬ 
ing, and all agree to grant him high qualities of mind 
and heart. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

It was to this delightful writer, who may well be called 
the Addison of America, we some few years ago, in 
leaving England to visit tlie far West, had the honor of 
bearing a letter of introduction from Ireland’s Anacreon 
—which proved a happy passport to all circles of refine¬ 
ment throughout the United States. Washington 
Irving is as much respected in private life, as admired 
for his great literary genius. His works have nearly 
all had the honor conferred on them of being translated 
into various European languages; and in England are 
as well known and appreciated as those of Scott, Moore» 
or Byron. Irving was for a considerable time Minister 
of the United States at the Court of Spain, but has at 
length retired from public life, and at present resides, 
or rather reclines under the shade of his well-won 
laurels, at his beautiful cottage, ‘‘ Sunny Side,” on the 
banks of the Hudson, near ‘‘Sleepy Hollow,” which in 
the inimitable “ Sketch Book** he celebrated in his 
young days. 


SAMUEL LOVER. 

If an author be entitled to take his station according 
to the quality of his genius, and without immediate 
reference to the comparative value of his works, the 
name of Lover is unquestionably entitled to a prominent 
place among the minstrels and comic writers of his 
country; for nearly all his efibrts have been signally 
successful. 
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In literature, success is sure to create jealousy among 
the less fortunate aspirants for public fame ; nor should 
it be deemed wonderful that our facetious friend and 
countryman has paid the penalty which attaches itself 
to every popular writer, and created the envy of his 
cotemporaries. 

In a literary coterie lately, a disappointed author, 
speaking of Lover with some bitterness, actually ac¬ 
cused him of having taken all the matter of fact in the 
novel of ‘‘Rory O'More,’* from an unpublished work 
by another hand. “You only claim the matter of 
fact,* said a wit present. ^‘Certainly,’* returned the 
censor. “ Then you cannot justly deny him credit for 
the matter of Jictionf observed the wit, securing a 
hearty laugh against our crabbed critic. 

It is true that the principal efforts of Lover’s genius 
have taken the form of tales and songs, that are so 
simple, natural, and truthful, that they at once seize on 
our sympathies, and carry the best feelings of our na¬ 
ture captive by their force. The ear is as much taken 
prisoner by the sweet old airs he has newly dressed and 
restored, as by the apparent .artlessness of diction in 
which he conveys sentiments beautiful, because they are 
natural, and subhme because they appeal to the heart. 
How forcibly do the impressions of the painter poet 
break forth in the sweet song entitled “The Angel’s 
Whisper,” embodying as it were a superstition, pure, 
holy, and ennobling, and elevating the mind to a de¬ 
pendence and connection not on, or with men of cold 
hearts and vain hopes, but with beings warm and pure, 
who lift us above every phase of difficulty and priva¬ 
tion. Throughout the whole circle of Irish melody 
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there is scarcely a more exquisite air, and it would seem 
that with the great fame of Moore and others occupy¬ 
ing the ground on which he also desired distinction, it 
would be necessary to do something new—something 
with the freshness of novelty about it to attract atten¬ 
tion, and the thought of embodying the superstitions 
of his country in song occurred to him. But it was cer¬ 
tainly venturing on dangerous ground when he at¬ 
tempted to adapt the popular .air of‘‘We may roam 
through this world,” which had already been so beauti¬ 
fully rendered available by the first of Ireland's living 
bards, the illustrious and inimitable Moore; whose 
songs have done more to cultivate the Irish heart, and 
elevate the character of his country than the writings 
of any other author on record. 

Let us see how the “ poet of every circle” immortal¬ 
izes the modest merits of the fair and lovely daughters 
of his own green isle, in the following lines— 

“ Oh ! I like the sweet-briery fence, 

That round the daughters of Erin dwells. 

Which warms the touch, while winning the sense. 
Nor charms us least, when it most repels.” 

An amiable and highly gifted authoress, whose fame, 
like that of Moore’s, has gone out into every clime 
where Irish worth and genius are appreciated in the 
civilized world—struck, as it were, by the truth and 
beauty of the above, with a pencil of crystal adds the 
following exquisite touches of light and love to the poet’s 

picture_“Whatever may be the opinion of Irish men, 

however judges may differ in estimating their genius, 
their bravery, their patriotism, their private or public 
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worth, there can be but one opinion as to the intellect 
or truth and purity of Irish women. Their liveliness 
never approaches levity ; and their warmth is as chaste 
as their hearts are true; and their loving and gentle 
nature is not the effect of education or teaching, but 
seems born beneath the shadows of their dark huts, as 
well as within their stately dwellings. They seem to 
have an instinctive love for and knowledge of their 
duty, and to have little pleasure save in its performance, 
and what those who know them not would consider the 
result of consideration, and thought and labour arising 
from great self-denial, and very difficult of performance, 
is, in fact, their privilege, inasmuch as the happiness of 
those they love, however unamiable they seem to others, 
constitutes their happiness, so truly do they live in 
love.’* 

And here, in justice to the subject of our sketch, we 
must observe that he has in many of his native por¬ 
traits proved himself with equal truth and feeling not 
only successful as a Lover, but as a most faithful de¬ 
lineator of the charms of his matchless countrywomen, 
amongst whom the fair author just quoted may well be 
considered one of their brightest living ornaments. 
But it is in his accurate delineation of the simplicity of 
Irish peasant life that Lover excels. There he is at 
home, and there we feel at home with him, secure of 
being amused, by some sudden outbreak of lurking 
humour, which makes us laugh, and we are pleased, we 
know not wherefore, and care not why. 










St. Patrick’s Day in Paris—The Anniversary Dinner— 
Sympathy for Ireland—Returning thanks for the 
health of Thomas Moore*-Beranger and Moore con¬ 
trasted—Sketch of the character and writings of 
Europe’s modern Troubadour—Anecdote of the 
Bard and the Bookseller—The Opera in Paris— 
Grisi, Mario, and I^ablache —FrenchTheatres—Mode 
of preserving order after the Opera in Paris—French 
Dramatic Authors, &c. &c. 


Paris, March 18th. 

The anniversary of Ireland’s apostle was celebrated here 
yesterday with great pomp and splendour, not only by 
the Irish residents in Paris, but by large numbers of 
the Parisians themselves, as well as by many foreigners 
of distinction, including Italians, Germans, English and 
Scotchmen who honoured the festival with their pre¬ 
sence, and really seemed to enter into the Irish spirit 
of the scene con amove. 

In returning thanks for Moore’s health,” which was 
given with all the honours, and one cheer more for old 
Ireland, I am reported to have sung a little Impromp¬ 



tu which we must call The Exile* ' and to have at¬ 
tempted in bad French the following Irish jeu d'esprit 
in reference to our friend. 

As an humble labourer in the vineyard of which Ee 
barde Irlandais is so justly considered its brghtest or¬ 
nament, I feel highly honoured and flattered in having 
thus been called on in a strange land to offer my mite of 


* For words and music see Appendix. 
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commendation,!!! addition to those golden opinions which 
the all-powerfully commanding splendour of Moore’s un¬ 
rivaled genius has already won from an admiring world. 
But, what tongue can express, what language can de¬ 
scribe the great and glorious Melodist as a child of na¬ 
ture, a child of song, an associate of music, of genius and 
of universal literature; but more than all, and above 
all, the powerful auxiliary, the enchanting, irresistible, 
and inseperable companion of the genius of liberty ! 
—the heaven-born genius of the liberty of Ireland! 
The Greeks may boast of Anacreon, and the Latins of 
Horace; but let an appeal be made to the lyric muse, 
and the sweet Goddess of Music must put the olive 
crown of victory on the brow of Moore ! Oh, harp of 
Erin I ancient symbol of my country, what a debt of 
gratitude dost thou not owe to him, who in lays celestial 
sent forth and published thy wrongs to the world ? At 
one time his patriotic muse is employed in painting thy 
ancient glories ; at another, in strains pathetic he dwells 
on the prostrate fallen state of a once great and happy 
people; now he a[)peals to their well-known martial 
character—again to their characteristic sympathies; 
but he shines in all his glory whenever he bursts into 
an appeal to nature, and strikes upon that string which 
must ever vibrate sensibly on the hearts of freemen, 
when he exclaims :— 

Oh ! where’s the slave, so lonely 
Condemned to chains unholy, 

V\ ho, could he burst 
Bis bonds at first. 

Would pine beneath them slowly ? 
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What soul, whose wrongs degrade it, 

Would wait till time decay’d it. 

When thus its wing 
At once may spring 
To the throne of him who made it ?” 

Here taking advantage of those warm feelings which 
the nationality of Frenchmen at all times prompts them 
to express when amor patriot is the theme. I spoke of 
their ownpoet of the people,” Beranger —the Moore 
of France—the modern Troubadour of Europe—of 
whom it has been said, that he has seized the fittest 
material of the muse, and constructed for his country, 
la belle France, a glorious fabric in his songs. 

With a wide sphere for observation, during a period 
fruitful in stirring events, the Cliansonnier has eftected 
for politics what the Bard of Erin has for the affections. 
Approaching nearer to what Moore is in his poems, 
Beranger brings satire to his aid—a satire that scares 
despotism from its stronghold, and laughs to scorn 
whatever means power may devise to enchain the mind, 
or proscription enforce to uproot from the people’s 
heart the deep, sensitive, lively and enh'ghtning influ¬ 
ence of his songs. In these, more than all teachings of 
history or philosophy, and superior to the most stubborn 
canons of conventionalism, he has opened up a rich 
massy vein of thought, the point and brilliancy of 
which have startled the popular mind into a conviction 
of dread realities—imperial misrule—court sensuality— 
political delinquency—and monstrous social errors. 
Beranger and Lamartine are in France the poets of 
the people. Beranger is now like our own dear 
Moore, full of years and of honors—his songs are sung 
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in every circle, and treasured in every heart in France. 
Since the last revolution he has been returned as a 
member of the legislative assembly, on two occasions by 
overwhelming majorities, an honour which the bard 
respectfully dechned, on account of his years. He 
would not assist in making laws for his countrymen, 
and why should he, after he had spent so many happy 
years in composing their songs, which will be more 
enduring and influential than legislative enactments. 

Beranger, it appears, is one of the least assuming of 
men, truly disinterested in all his motives; he is often 
said to have expressed his wonder that any author could 
prostitute his genius so far as to make the least sacrifice 
of independence for any pecuniary consideration; so 
far, indeed, did this love of freedom carry him, that his 
genius seemed to forsake him the moment he sat down 
to write upon any subject that might have been pro¬ 
posed for the display of his talent. A bookseller once 
ofl[ered him 6000f. for six songs designated in the pro¬ 
posal. Beranger made the attempt, accomplished two 
with great difficulty, and in a manner unsatisfactory to 
himself; he attempted a third, but finally threw them 
all into the fire, saying that he could do nothing well 
for money. 

After seeing Paris, I now think but little of London. 
In the musical world we have the brightest stars which 
Europe can boast—namely, Grisi, Lablache, Mario, and 
Bonconi. After a long cessation, II Puritani was 
revived here on Monday night last, at the Italian Opera 
House, which was literally crowded to the ceiling by the 
elite of Paris. You may, therefore, imagine what a 
spectacle it presented. Indeed, it was the most brilliant 
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assembly I ever beheld—just such a galaxy of rank, 
fashion, and splendour as Paris alone can produce on 
such an occasion. 

The Parisians, in a musical point of view, are far 
better critics than the Cockneys j and here, believe me, 
real merit will meet its reward. But in London, 
fashion carries everything before it. 

The great feature of the night was the Elvira of 
Grisi, for whom, in connection with Bubini and La- 
blache, this enchanting opera was composed. Mario is 
a young artiste of great promise, whose limpid purity 
of tone, and depth of expression, have, in my opinion, 
never been heard to more advantage. His style is ra¬ 
pidly ripening into that of Bubini, and in feeling and 
pathos—those golden keys to the heart of a Paris audi¬ 
ence—he is, with one exception, unrivaled. Lablache 
was as usual inimitable. 

There are no less than twenty theatres open in Paris. 
For all of which there; is an especial audience, and 
in times' of peace, when political convulsions are at 
a discount, they all prosper, if well conducted. Kot 
one of them but deserves a visit from the enquiring 
stranger, anxious to observe and study the manners, 
customs, and peculiarities of a mighty city, to whose 
vast and motley population a great variety of amuse¬ 
ments is not so much a luxury as an actual necessity. 
Ifothing can exceed the regularity which prevails at 
the theatres of Paris. Sentinels guard all the avenues, 
and preserve order in the interior. On leaving the 
theatre, not the smallest confusion or uproar takes 
place. No person is permitted to call his carriage until 
he is actually waiting for it at the door; and should not 
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the owner step into it in an instant, it is ordered off by 
the police, and makes way for another. 

It is calculated that the inhabitants of Paris expend 
upwards of 6,000,000f. a year at theatres and exhibi¬ 
tions ; and that out of a population of 900,000 souls, 
10,000 at least, upon an average, pass the evening at 
the theatres. 

The French were, until a very recent period, ex¬ 
tremely precise in exacting from their dramatists a close 
adherence to the classic unities of the ancient Greek 
drama. But within the last few years a strong party 
has sprung up, who, under the denomination of the 
Romanticists, have been partially successful in removing 
the fetters so long imposed upon the dramatic literature 
of the nation. The Classicists, however, still form a 
powerful body, who cling with fond tenacity to restric¬ 
tions under which the splendid labours of Corneille, Ra¬ 
cine, and Voltaire, raised the French theatre to so proud 
an eminence. The pale but graceful imitations of Shak- 
speare, by Ducis, met with great success, and remotely 
led the way, in all probability, to the changes that have 
since taken place. At the present day France is richer 
both in the talent and the number of her dramatic wri¬ 
ters, than all the rest of Europe together; many of the 
works of Delavigne, Jouy, Arnault, Ancelot, Leburn, 
Hugo, Dumas, Scril)e, and others, would reflect honour 
on any age or country. 










Arrival at Saratoga Springs—Strange assemblage of 
visitors from all nations.—Introduction to tne Pre¬ 
sident of the United States.—His Portrait by an 
American artist.—Sketch of his character and 
general aspect—Singular exclamation of the Indian 
Chiefs at the capitol on beholding him.—Ignorance 
of politics envied by a poet—Drinking “ Congress 

Water” at the springs_Grand Ball at ‘the United 

States Hotel.—American and English Belles at the 
Ball.—Officers of Victoria, &c. &c. 

Saratoga Springs, Aug. 19th. 

To the Editor of the New York Evening Star. 
Dear Sir, 

Here I am at the United States Hotel, surrounded by 
a strange indescribable melange of Americans, English, 
Irish, Scotch, Germans and Italians, indiscriminately 
huddled together—beings in fact from every clime—of 
all shades, creeds, colors, denominations and professions, 
from the President of the Union to Henry Clay, and 
from Clay to newspaper editors, reporters, authors, ar¬ 
tists, black-legs, loafers, Whigs and Democrats, down 
to your humble servant. 

Shortly after my arrival here on Thursday last, I was 
presented and introduced pro Jorma to the President, 
who received me most warmly—said he had ‘‘ heard of 
my visit to the Springs, and was delighted to see me.” 
On entering his room I found him sitting to a young 
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American artist, who has been engaged here some days 
in taking his portrait, which he very politely allowed me 
to look at, and which is certainly the best hkeness I 
have yet seen of this remarkable man. 

There is to me a singular expression about the eyes 
and mouth of Van Buren, which this artist alone seems 
to have caught most accurately. The forehead is well 
taken; and the light judiciously given in showing out to 
much advantage the phrenological developments of the 
head. On the whole the likeness is perfect, and reflects 
no ordinary credit upon the youthful artist, who has so 
admirably succeeded in ‘^holding up the mirror, as it 
were, to nature,” in which we may behold the man who, 
from comparative obscurity, has been raised by the all- 
commanding force of talent and industry, combined with 
an honourable perseverance, to preside over the people 
of a Republic the most glorious upon earth, and which 
nations now behold with envy and admiration, march¬ 
ing forward to greatness and independence. 

In the combined features of Van Buren’s counte¬ 
nance there is at certain intervals an expression so pe¬ 
culiar and indefinable, that the clearest illustration I 
can give you of it, is that remarkable exclamation of 
t he Indian Chiefs at the capitol, when, on beholding 
the man, those children of nature unanimously cried 
out, in their own wild, yet truly comprehensive and ex¬ 
pressive language, He is a fox—a little fox.” 

Veritatis simplex oratio est. 

Being myself neither a whig nor a democrat, I will 
now take leave of the President, lest some furious loco 
Joco should take me for one or both. The truth is, I 
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was once a bit of a politician; but have of late lost all 
taste in that way. For which loss Moore recently con¬ 
gratulated me, saying he envied me my ignorance,” 
that is of the politics of the London Times newspaper, 
of which we were speaking one morning, and to which 
you know, he was once a little rhyming contributor— 
holding up, as poor Shelly used to say— 

“ Those gilded butterflies that bask 
“ In the sunshine of a Court, and fatten on corruption.” 

But I am wandering, I find, to my old haunts across 
the Atlantic. Pray excuse the digression, and believe, 
sir, that I write at this moment under the influence of 
no less than six tumblers of Congress Water,” taken 
at the Helcion of this Elysium, where so many libations 
of modern champagne are now being pom’ed to , 
“Ladies* eyes around.” 

On Friday night we had quite a brilliant and delight¬ 
ful ball at the United States Hotel. All the elite of 
the Pavillion and Congress Hall were present, and to¬ 
gether constituted a galaxy of surpassing splendor. 
The band, or orchestra, which was composed of sables,* 
having struck up the ‘‘ President’s March/’ the doors of 
the great saloon were thrown open, and his imperial 

majesty, with the fascinating Miss T-ge, of Hew 

York, leading the van, made his grand entre into the 
ball room, followed by all the rank and fashion of Sara¬ 
toga; and thus marched forward, some of the finest 
specimens of American beauty that I have ever seen. 


Negro performers. 
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Dancing having now become the order of the night, 
and although having more of the penseroso than the 
' Allegro in my disposition, yet casting the mantle of the 
former aside, I mingled in the mazy round. My fair 
partner in the Cotillon, and enchantress throughout the 

night, was Miss W-y, the amiable and accomplished 

daughter of General-, whose graceful deportment 

and exquisite dancing elicited universal admiration. 
There were several of the Canadian officers of Victoria 
present, with their pretty wives and blooming daughters, 
who particularly distinguished themselves in the Waltz, 
rearing high their noble heads in feathers and diamonds. 
But ah, my own sweet simple Nora Creina, pleased me 
most of all. She was indeed the star of the night; 
brightl}' beaming in her vestal sphere, pouring light and 
love around us, while the less favoured satellites of other 
orbs 

“ In dim and distant glory burn’d.” 

To-morrow I depart for Niagara and the Canadas. 
Agreeably to promise, you shall have a line from the 
Falls.” 

Adieu, yours truly, 

BLACK.* 


* This is the signature which has invariably been ap¬ 
pended by the Author to all those “ Random Sketches, 
Epistles, &c. &c.” which have appeared in the newspapers 
and reviews. 
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ORIGINAL SONGS AND ANCIENT IRISH AIRS. 


No. I. 

The words and music of this song were originally com¬ 
posed to illustrate an historical incident in one of my 
Lectures on “ The Bards and Melodies of Ancient Ire¬ 
land,” and are supposed to contain the sentiments of a 
desponding minstrel who was about to leave his native 
land for ever. 


No. 2. 

This song was suggested by a motto on a seal affixed 
to the original of the following note from the distin¬ 
guished Author of The Irish Melodies^* bearing a 
shamrock surrounded with the words remember Erin !_ 

Sloperton, September 7th. 

My dear Sir, 

I rejoiced to hear of your success in America, 
and thank you for your kind remembrance of me in 
sending those newspapers which reported it. 

Should I happen to be called to town during your 
lectures, it wdll give me pleasure to attend and profit by 
them. 

Wishing you every success, 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

THOMAS MOORE. 



















No. 3. 

The words and music of this song were composed to 
illustrate a passage in a Lecture on Moore’s “Evenings 
in Greece,” relative to Sappho, the celebrated poetess, 
so much distinguished for her beauty and amorous dis¬ 
position. 



SAPPHO’S LOVE; 

OR 

THE THREE STAGES OF WOMAN’S LIFE. 


Love, like buds of roses 
Opening in the sun, 

Still our fate discloses 
’Till our course be run. 
Fill’d with nectar sweetness, 
Calling us to sip ; 

But with lightning’s fleetness 
Fading on the lip. 



Love, like buds of roses 
Wet with dewy tears. 

Still our fate discloses 
In our after years. 

Purest pearls now seeming 
Resting on the leaf. 

Touch’d they are but streaming 
Emblems of our grief. 
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III. 

Love, like buds of roses 
Ere the summer’s gone, 

Still our fate discloses, 

Leaving thorns alone ! 

And tho’ fate to morrow 
Painful to her prove. 

Still through joy and sorrow 
Woman's heart must love. 

No. 4. 

This fine old martial strain, which has never before 
been published, and which we noted down, or rather 
rescued, from an eminent Irish patriot* and antiquarian, 
in whose family it had been preserved for centuries, 
is very peculiar in structure, and bears about it evident 
marks of great antiquity. “ The Battle of Clontarff 
like the well-known march of Bo|lulril4, js very 

probably one of those airs of which Hardiman speaks as 
follows—“ The national music, or ‘ Gathering sound,’ by 
which the Irish troops are said to have formed into bat- 
tallions, and marched to the plains of Clontarf, is still 
preserved, and may be heard in many of our sequestered 
glens and mountain fastnesses.” It is one of those soul 
stirring combinations of sound, which according to 
Ussher, in his admirable Discourse on Taste, rouses to 


• The Author’s ever to be lamented friend, the late 
Thomas Osboene Davis. 
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rage— iram suggerit —and whose passionate power was 
perfectly understood by the ancients/ The Norse or 

Danish songs, descriptive of the battle of Clontarf_ 

long after famous throughout Europe—were published 
in Denmark in the 17th century—See Thermodus Tor- 
fceus Hafnice 1679; also Bartholinus, 

In almost every hamlet throughout the Irish parts of 
Ireland, with similar ancient airs and delightful old 
Finean tales, in poetry and prose, which have been pre¬ 
served with a sort of religious veneration, the rural chil¬ 
dren of the “Isle of sorrow sou-iding harps” are wont 
to recreate themselves after the toils of the day, when 
assembled round their village firesides, they enjoy the 
only cessation from suffering which they know or expect 
in this life. 


No. 5. 

This fine dashing, energetic, heart-moving melody, so 
full of that bounding spirit of life and outbursting joy, 
by which so many of Carolan’s compositions are distin¬ 
guished, I have taken the liberty of introducing as a 
specimen of the National Dance Music of Ireland, to 
which our gentry, except, perhaps, some few aboriginal 
families, are almost total strangers. 

In attempting the unsuccessful composition of an air 
of this class, Carolan once exclaimed, “ I can never do 
justice to a melody of my native land when I have a 
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happy heart.** The air we have given, as the scientific 
musician will at a glance perceive, commences in the 
minor and ends in the major. The minor is not the off*- 
spring of a sad heart, and the spirited major has got his 
“ commission,” 

All airs of this peculiar class by Carolan, called planx- 
ties, are distinguished by a wild hurrah of happiness and 
ocean-deep sentiment of sorrow, walled in from common¬ 
place—which led a celebrated writer to say, “ The genius 
of Ireland must have written her planxties with the lightning 
shaft of laughter for his pen, and tears for ink,** 

There are certainly tears enough, heaven knows, in 
too many of our national airs—while, it has been said, 
with equal truth, that in our liveliest strains we find 
some melancholy note intrude—some minor third or flat 
seventh—which throws its shade as it passes, making 
even mirth interesting. The whole of this planxty is 
good, and the major part particularly striking; the 
change is unexpected and happy, as the heart of the 
composer must have been when he conceived it, and 
a charm is thus given to the winding up that will oper¬ 
ate with equal force on all hearers of good taste, whatever 
may be their musical predilections. 


No. 6. 

Of a more modern date than the former air is the 
dance called “ The Rocky Road,” which takes its title 
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from a road so called in the vicinity of Clonmel. This 
is the well-known air which is sung by the nurses for 
their children in a great portion of the southern parts of 
Munster, and they frequently put forward as one of the 
advantages to be attended by hiring them, that they can 
sing and dance the baby to “ The Rocky Road.'* 
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Brd Stage, 


Love, like buds of roses 
Wet with dewy tears. 

Still our fate discloses, 

In our after years. 

Pui'cst pearls to seeming, 
nesting on the loafi 
Toiu 'i d, they are but streaming 
Emblems of our grief; 


Love, like buds of roses 
Ere the summer ’a gone^ 
Still our fate discloses, 
Leaving thorns alone. 

And tho’ fate to-morrow 
Painful to her prove; 

Still thro’ joy and sorrow, 
Woman’s heart must lovaC 
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Tenore, Soprano, 


Duet, 
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When ah - sent from thee, la • land of Sorrow, 
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More dear to me, Is thy lov’d name; Would that my lonehaip 3 
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From thee could borrow. E’en one sad choid To light up its 
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Second Verse. 

Here, here alone,’ Jlamimem, to thee. 

Each day I ponder. This lieart clings fonder 

O’er glories gone. While thy daughters’ bright eyes 

Ne'er to return, Thus before me burn. 
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OFT WHEN O’ER THE CALM BLUE SEA. 


The words of this song are taken from a volume of 
“ Miscellaneous Melodies, with symphonies and accompani¬ 
ments,'* written and composed by the Author, and 
dedicated to the Right Hon. the Countess of Shrewsbury 
and Waterford.— R» Cocks and Co. London. 


I. 


Oft when o’er the calm blue sea, 

As the silent moon rose bright. 
With sad regret I thought of thee 
Full many a dreary night. 

And oft I’ve pac’d the deck alone. 
And thought we ne’er sliould meet. 
While heaven’s lamp above me shone 
The lonely hour seem’d sweet. 


Oft when o’er, &c. 


II. 


’Twas sweet when that fair orb of night 
Was beaming o’er the wave; 

’Twas sweet to think, and view the light 
Its soften’d lustre gave. 

But ah! there was a ray whose beam 
Was sweeter far to view ; 

Whose light gave life to many a dream 
Of joy, and hope with you. 


Oft when o’er, &c. 
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OH! TELL ME NOT OF THOSE BRIGHT 
DAYS. 


The original music of this song, as sung by Miss Birch 
in the Author’s “ Lectures on National Minstrelsy,” at 
Her Majesty’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, is pub¬ 
lished by Metzler and Co. London. 


Oh! tell me not of those bright days 
When thou wert all to me; 

Nor wake again those slumb’ring lays, 
My lute first sung to thee. 

But let the memory of the past, 

In silence now depart; 

For pleasure’s dream no more shall cast 
Its sunshine round my heart. 


II. 


Yet thoughts of hours long, long gone by. 
Come o’er me like a spell; 

And weeping memory seems to sigh 
“ Oh ! say not yet, farewell!” 

And tho’joys golden orb hath set, 

Witli all that made life dear, 

Hope’s vestal ray will linger yet. 

This lonely breast to cheer. 
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COME, COME, AWAY! 

SERENADE. 


Come, come away I the moon’s soft light 
Is beaming o’er the sea; 

Come, come away, lore, come to-night^ 
And heav’n will smile on thee. 

Awake ! awake ! and come to me. 

I’ll hold thee to this heart. 

Whose every throb beats high for thee— 
Whose hope, whose life thou art. 

Come, come away, &c. 


II. 

Come, come away ! and I’ll be thine, 

No fate our joys shall sever— 

Come, come away ! if thoult be mine, 

My life, we’ll love for ever ! 

Then, come away, ah! come to me. 

I’ll hold thee to this heart, 

Whose ev’ry throb beats high for thee. 
Whose only love thou art. 

Come, come away, &c. 


WHEN YOUTH’S BRIGHT HAYS. 


I. 

When youth’s bright days are o’er. 
And hope’s young fancies fled ; 
And boyhood’s dreams no more 
Their halo round me shed. 


181 
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When smiles, that led me on 
Thro* pleasure and thro* pain ; 
When all those joys are gone I 
How can I love again ? 


II. 

And yet a thought from thee, 

My soul can never turn; 

For whereso’er I flee, 

Those eyes before me burn. 

And like that star of heav’n, 
Which beams o’er earth and sea. 
Sweet memory sheds at ev’n, 

Its mellow *d light round me. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


Why, maid of Toscar of Lutha, shou’d I tell how Cathlin failed 
Her tomb is at rushy Lumon,in a distant land. Near it were the steps 
of Sulmalla, in the days of grief. She raised the song for the daughter 
of strangers, and touched the mournful harp. 

Come from the watching of night, Malvina, lonely beam !’* 


Remembrance of thee in this bosom will stay 
When its pangs and its fears shall have melted away. 
And tho’ parted, alas ! still believe that thou art 
The life of this lonely and desolate heart. 
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MORIATH’S APPEAL.* 

WHY ART THOIT FOUND IN THOSE HALLS ?* 


I. 

Why art thou found in those halls of the stranger ? 

Oh! Mahon, thou son of the mighty and free; 

Where another hand reaps what thou sowest in danger. 
And gathers the harvest of honor from thee. 


II. 

Though fair beauties round thee, like spring flowers 
blooming. 

May smile with delight on the foremost of spears, 

Oh! think there’s a bosom thine image entombing; 
Think thy home-lily droops in her own heart-rung tears! 

III. 

What avails if thy falchion the Gael’s foe is sweeping ? 
’Till it carves out a passage unto the lone grave. 

While thy sire in his blood, unavenged yet, is sleeping, 
Should’st thou take the wine cup and pledge like a slave I 


IV. 

Spurn, spurn back the draught, and hope’s banner up- 
rearing. 

Let thy war song be sounded at Moriath’s behest; 
Bring death to the tyrant and freedom to Erin, 

Or sleep with thy sires in the land of the West! 


* This song is supposed to have been sung by the bard 
of the young Princess Moriath, at the court of the Gaul, 
to her lover Mahon.—See Bardic Reminiscences^ p. 18. 
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WAKEl OH NATION! 

I. 

Wake ! oh, nation ! wake to glory ! 

Slumber not in slavery’s chain; 

Future bards will tell the story 
Of the valiant slain ! 

Slumber not the foeman’s slave ; 

Arm, arm, to conquer. Strike to save! 

In your country’s cause dare—dare the grave, 
'Twill hide dishonour’s stain! 


II. 

Lo, the stag in freedom houndeth! 

The falcon soars on high I 
Would you wait where ill resoundeth. 
To your strongholds fly! 

Where, domestic discord hushing. 

Like some mighty torrent rushing. 
By your weight your foemen crushing. 
Or daring bravely—die 1 


NORA’S DREAM/ 

OB 

“ THE queen’s visit”— A popular fairy legend. 


I. 

The Queen of the Fay’s paid a visit to me. 

With a train of attendants twice nine, and twice three ; 


• This is supposed to be the efiTusion of a dreaming 
peasant girl, and may perhaps be allowed to take an 
humble place among the songs of the superstitions of my 
country. 
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And her bright court she held in a violet bell— 

And quaffed dew distill’d from a hazel nut shell, 

But tho* not the rale “mountain” drop, serv’d just as 
well. 

Och hone! 


ir. 

Now as this drink rose to their brain in wild glee. 
All gambol’d like mortals with potteen o’er free. 

And look’d as they danc’d in the green fairy ring 
Like bees kissing flow’rs high poised on the wing. 
All so light not a shamrock bent under their spring I 

Och hone! 


III. 

Advancing, the Queen cried, “ Confide in my pow’r” 
Your bachelor name—he’ll be yours in an hour! 

He came! with a ring did my finger enclose— 

How I felt at that moment—you all may suppose— 
’Till, awoke! by a fly, that had perch’d on my nose. 

Och hone! 


NOKA’S BOWER. 


I. 

Young Cupid slept in Nora’s bower. 
While the bees were ranging. 
Bearing from sweet Nora’s bow’r 
Thefts to honey changing. 
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A bee had sought the urchin’s lip. 
To rest his laden wing there; 
Distilling sweets the god would sip. 
But, ah ! he found a sting there. 


II. 

Cupid whimper’d “Dearest Nora!” 

Smiling thro’ his tears now— 

“Aid my wound, my sweetest Nora, 
Which inflam’d appears now.” 

When as she stoop’d the sting to view. 
His kiss, with lightning’s fleetness. 
Gave to her lip the roses hue. 

And all the honey’s sweetness. 


NORA’S LAMENTATION. 


I. 

And art thou gone, my own sweet darling ? 

And wilt thou never come again ? 

And must I weep my life’s fond darling? 

Although they tell me sorrow’s vain ! 
Why is thine eye, where youth ran riot. 

So silent now, and cold to me? 

Ah! what then makes my love so quiet ? 
’Tis death usurps my place with thee. 
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II. 

Oh ! thy smile so like the morn, sweet darling, 
Gave promise of a glorious day; 

But envious clouds did gather, darling. 

To rob me of a heavenly ray. 

A varied beauty, ever changing. 

Played blitnely in thy beaming face ! 

Nor could the roe our mountains ranging, 
Eclipse thy manly-figures grace. 

III. 

In vain they’d hush my sorrow, darling ! 

My hopes are in thy lonely grave! 

In vain they’d check my tears, sweet darling! 

Eor one so lovely, young, and brave. 

But since thou’rt fled to heaven before me. 
Even in the prime of spring-time’s bloom, 
Ah ! what can I but sorrow o’er thee, 

And consecrate this heart thy tomb. 


IMPROMPTU 

ON BEING ASKED “ WHAT IS LOVE?” 

Love in thine eyes I view, 

And in thy smile I trace 
Him, on those lips of dew ; 

And o’er thy angel face 
He flings a sun-lit ray, 

Lighting charms divine ! 
Stealing hearts away! 

And now— he’s taken mine. 
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A BROTHER’S LAMENT. 


I. f 

’Twere vain to think that words can tell 
What this lone heart now feels, 

While weeping memory’s saddening spell 
O’er all my senses steals. 

Calling back lost hopes and fears. 

And hours long past and fled ; 

Watering with a brother's tears 
The grave where thou art laid ! ^ 


I’ll weep no more ! hut pray to thee 
In yon pure sphere above ! 

That thou may ’st still remember me 
’Mid realms of light and love ; 

And thus, tho’ doom’d to linger here, 
Still wearing hope’s bright chain. 

In heaven, my life, my sister dear. 
We’ll meet, and love again. 


THE DEATH OF CUTHULLIN. 


Soft by thy rest in thy cave, chief of Erin’s wars.”— Ossian. 


I. 

Shall darkness and death, in the lone silent grave, 
O’er the deeds of our hero dominion proclaim ? 
Ah ! no ! tho’ his cold body sleeps in the cave, 
His spirit shall live in the light of his fame. 
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Eaise, raise the voice of renown to him 

Whose war cry rose high above battle’s wild roar; 
While heart-stricken warriors in sorrow bow down 
to him, 

The sound of whose shield shall inspire them no 
more. 


II. 

Quench’d is the eye that with lightning’s fire 
In thy war mood would strike all thy foemen with 
dread, 

And in peace glow’d with mildness and dove-like 
desire, 

But, alas! thou art gone! and this heart’s-hopes 
are dead. 

Raise, raise the voice of renown to him 
Whose war cry rose high above battle’s wild roar. 

While heart-stricken warriors in sorrow bow down 
to him. 

The sound of whose shield shall inspire them no 
more. 


OH ! IF THAT SHINING WORLD. 


Oh I if that shining world’s above 
Where friends unite when life is o’er; 
Mid far-off realms of light and love. 
Where glory dwells for ever more— 


X 
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II. 

Still let me hope these realms to see, 

Where heaven’s own stars all glow ; 

And thus with rapture upward flee 
From this cold earth below. 

III. 

And when my pilgrimage is o’er— 

Which like some bark here moves along 
Thro’ storms, by many a dreary shore— 
Let hope still smile o’er my lyre and song. 


BRIGHT ON.’ 

A FRAGMENT. 

Brighton, sweet Brighton. 

Where the wild waves run, and bound, and roar, 
And kiss with glee thy laughing shore ; 

While the light winds whistle o’er the crest > 

Of toiling ocean, whose tir’d breast > 

Hath now assum’d its wonted rest: ^ 

And all along the strand are seen 
Shells of blue, and white, and green! 

With spangles glittering in the ray 
That gild at noon the snowy spray ; 

And waves appear that oft had roll’d, 

Their silvery backs o’er sands of gold: 

Where boundless treasures calmly sleep— 
Secur’d by thee:—oh I pathless deep! 
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FU.L, FILL THE GOBLET. 


I. 

Fill, fill the goblet—let the glass 
Of joy around the circle pass ; 

As the dew of the night, and the spring’s smiling show’r 
Give strength to each plant, and enliven’s each fiow’r; 
So the grape’s mantling juice, when it fiows from the bowl 
Lends force to the thought, and delight to the soul; 
Then fill the glass—and let it pass 
Swiftly around the jocund ring ; 

And bid each mind, to mirth resign’d, 

Soar high on pleasure’s wing. 


II. 

Fill, fill, the goblet—let the glass 
Of song around the circle pass 
As of yore the Greek son of the pipe and the lyre 
From Pierian fountains drew poesy’s fire ; 

So the bards of our day, from the fruit of the vine, 

Draw those wild flights of fancy that breathe in each line ; 
Then as we sip, from every lip, 

While Music’s numbers flow. 

Let each warm heart in song impart 
The joys our cups bestow ! 



















TEMPERANCE ADDRESS. 


Report of an Address delivered on being called to pre~ 
side at a Public Temperance Festival, 

My first duty is to thank you sincerely, for the marked 
compliment and distinguished honour you have confer- 
ed on me, in selecting me to preside at this large and in- 
fiuential meeting; and I only regret that some more 
worthy successor to your former excellent chairman, Sir 
Francis Le Hunte, had not been chosen by you to sustain 
the exalted character which his dignified conduct and 
gentlemanly demeanour at all times, irrespective of his 
great talents and extensive and varied literary and scienti¬ 
fic acquirements, have already given the chair of the Wex¬ 
ford Temperance Hall. Next to the illustrious Matthew 
himself, no man has done more to promote the cause of 
Temperance in Ireland, than Sir Francis Le Hunte. But 
is he not also the father and founder of your Mechanics’ 
Institute, which is at once an honour, a benefit, and an 
ornament to your town? and, to which he has with 
princely munificence and generosity presented a magnifi- 
cent museum, the compilation of which, must, indeed, 
have cost him a whole life of labour—comprising as it 
does—gems of purest ray serene—which connoisseurs 
have pronounced to be of the most brilliant, recherche, 
and glowing character that ever lit the coral caves of 
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ocean. At our festive soirees, and monthly reunions, 
the chair, which I have on this occasion the high but un¬ 
worthy honour to occupy, has also been ably filled by my 
friend, the learned Professor of St. Peter’s College, by 
Doctor Boxwell, by the popular President of the Society, 
the Rev. Mr. Roche, and by that ever bright and shining 
model of philanthropists, whose name stands out on yon¬ 
der tablet, as a living testimonial to his greatness of soul 
and goodness of heart—the ever meek and retiring, yet 
noble and distinguished High Sherifi* of your county, 
Charles A. Walker, Esq. Amongst those who have also 
contributed to the support of the temperance and me¬ 
chanics’ institutions of your town, and consequently to the 
prosperity and happiness of the people, I am proud to find 
our friend and brother teetotaller, Powell Haughton, Esq. 
in conjunction with his amiable uncle, the universally es¬ 
teemed and popular representative of your noble county, 
Hamilton Knox Grogan Morgan. These really good men, 
—Mr. Morgan, Mr, Walker, and others—instead of or¬ 
dering their wings to spend their time and princely for¬ 
tunes, amid the mirrored saloons of continental splendour 
and glittering extravagance, are, in the most comprehen¬ 
sive sense of the phrase, always at home, not only admin¬ 
istering to the wants and wishes of the poor, and thus 
dispensing blessings among the people, but literally liv¬ 
ing, as it were, in their inmost affections, men whose un¬ 
ceasing acts of benevolence—illumined with the torch of 
sublime charity, at a period when famine, disease, and 
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death, swept over the isle—can never be effaced from the 
records of the country, nor obliterated from the hearts 
and souls of the Irish people. Those cheers springing 
warmly up from the depths of the Irish heart, speak 
trumpet-tongued for the truth of my assertions, and for 
the God-like deeds of men, whose “ memory must ever 
remain green in our souls.” Oh ! what a pleasing and 
delightful contrast the conduct of those distinguished 
philanthropists forms to that of the gloomy and besotted 
spendthrift Landlords of Ireland, who revelled in drunk- 
ness and depravity, and burned out their brief rushlights, 
little more than a century ago; when dogs and horses, 
dead cows and claret, were the order of the day, ere poor 
Byron was born to make “ hock and soda water” fashion¬ 
able. From the year 1760 downwards, claret was the 
great drink, or rather poison of the Irish Landlords, no 
less than 8,000 tons of that wine having been imported 
and consumed in one year, 1763. ^ The great aim and 
end of life” says the author of ‘ Ireland sixty years ago,* 
“ seemed to be convivial indulgence to excess. The rule of 
drinking was that no man was allowed to leave the com¬ 
pany till he was unable to stand, and then he might de¬ 
part if he could walk.” The facetious Sir Jonah Barrin- 
ton, in his “Personal Sketches,” gives some highly gra¬ 
phic and amusing pictures of the conviviality of the pe¬ 
riod into which, as a youth, he was plunged headlong.— 
Near to the kennel of his father’s hounds was built a 
small lodge, to this was rolled a hogshead of claret, a car- 
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case of beef was hung up against the wall, a kind of ante¬ 
room was filled with straw, as a kennel for the company 
when inclined to sleep ; and all the windows were closed 
to shut out the light of the day. Here a match of what 
was then called hard going** commenced, and was kept 
up con amore. Sir John*s two brothers, and five or six 
sporting blades of the neighbourhood composed the per¬ 
manent bacchanalians, though a few other visiters were 
occasionally admitted. The party was attended by two pi¬ 
pers and a fiddler, with two couple of hounds to join the 
chorus raised by the guests. Among the sports intro¬ 
duced was a cock fight, in which a dozen of the rale Irish 
‘‘ game** were thrown on the floor, who fought together 
till only one remained alive, who was declared the victor. 
Thus, for seven days, the party were shut in till the cow 
was declared cut up and the claret on the stoop, when the 
last gallon was mulled with spices and drank in goblets 
to their next merry meeting. Sir John*s description of a 
party given in an unfinished room, the walls of which 
were newly plastered and the mortar soft, is too good to 
be omitted on the present occasion; I shall therefore make 
no apology for introducing it:—“At twelve o'clock on 
the following morning some friends called to pay a visit, 
and they found the company fast asleep in various posi¬ 
tions, some on chairs, and some on the floor among empty 
bottles, broken plates and dishes ; bones and fragments of 
meat floated in claret, with a kennel of dogs devouring 
them. In the centre of the floor lay the piper on his 
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back, apparently dead, with the table-cloth thrown over 
him for a shroud, and six candles placed round him 
burned down to their sockets. Two of the company had 
fallen asleep with their heads close to the soft wall; the 
beat and light of the room, after eighteen hours’ carousal, 
had caused the plaster to set and harden, so that the heads 
of the men were firmly incorporated with it. It was ne¬ 
cessary, with considerable difficulty, to punch out the 
mass with an oyster-knife, giving much pain to the par¬ 
ties by the loss of their hair and part of the scalp.” Now I 
question much whether any other country on the face of 
the creation, at the same age of the world’s life, could af¬ 
ford a parallel to such disgusting scenes as these. That 
intemperanec still exists in Ireland tD a dreadful extent, 
but not as formerly amongst the Landlords and aristoc¬ 
racy of the country, but solely, I may say, amongst the 
poorer classes of the people, is truly deplorable to reflect 
on. If these whiskey-drinking abominations, which are 
the root of all the crimes that grow out of the accursed 
spirit of alcohol to stain, sadden, and disfigure the face 
of poor Ireland, and make herself and her children the 
laughing stock of the world. If they could at once be 
put down with a high hand, what multitudes would be 
rescued from destruction. Our prisons and poorhouses 
in the first place would want occupants. Our churches 
and chapels require more ample accommodation. Infi¬ 
delity would lose its courage—and the charities of the land 
would be augmented. Native industry, talent, and en- 
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terprise would be appreciated, honoured and respected. 
The sickly mania for foreign importations would melt 
away before the glorious sun-beams of patriotism and give 
place to a more healthy spirit of nationality. Profligate 
adventurers and soi-disant instructors, or rather cbntam- 
inators of youth, would find no shelter or patronage ex¬ 
cept from the profligate and abandoned like themselves. 
Our OAvn island harp that has so long and idly hung on 
Tara’s wall, wrapped in the willow of sadness, would be 
newly strung, and, wreathed with the laurel and sham¬ 
rock, would again resound the notes of joy and gladness 
on our green hills ; and the “ land of bards and bravery," 
where Brien bled and Ossian sang, would again call forth 
the envy and the admiration of the world—as she did in 
those days of glory and of song—when the magic strains of 
her matchless minstrels raised the heart and spirit of the 
nation, and Ireland became, as it were, harmonized into 
temperance and joy, 

I shall now be happy to hear any gentleman who may 
feel disposed to address the meeting; at the same time, if 
I might venture to offer an advice, I would respectfully 
suggest that all speakers would refrain from everything of 
a sectarian or political nature—making their addresses as 
strong as the subject will admit, without being personal 
or offensive to any one. Temperance affords a field wide 
enough for our labours without introducing therein any¬ 
thing calculated to wound or disturb the feelings of any 
well-disposed person, no matter what his calling, creed, 
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class, sect, or party. To reform the drunkard, to relieve 
distress, but above all, to do good to others, is our only 
object, which can hardly fail to give pleasure to every one 
who is not lost to all sense of goodness. To turn our 
eyes away from the drunkard and say, we will not see 
him, would be only to do what the Priest and Levite did 
who passed the poor traveller who had been in the hands 
of robbers, and would neither look on him, pity him, nor 
help him. Oh ! how many of my poor deluded country¬ 
men are at this moment in the hands of robbers? not only 
of their worldly substance, but of their very souls and 
bodies, for which one day they must be accountable, when 
all the secrets of the human heart, and abominations of 
intemperance will be revealed to more worlds than this, 
when the scarlet rivers of alcoholic poison which had 
been administered by wholesale murderers to so many 
millions of mankind—together with its countless victims 
—amid the yells and execrations of “ the accursed”—and 
before the eyes of the whole human race, will be cast into 
a lake of everlasting fire. Our first parents in Paradise, 
were not more happy and contented, than were the in¬ 
habitants of this sainted Isle, ere the hell steeped apple 
of intemperance and discord was introduced among them 
by vipers in human shape, whose loathsome oflspring, 
or rather imitators, are still found crawling about the 
land, shedding along the slaver of their poison—polluting 
our fellow creatures—wetting our fields, and staining our 
rivers, till the very stones themselves, crimsoned with the 
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blood of their yictims, seem to rise up in anger from the 
weeping earth, and cry aloud to heaven for ven. 
geance! In conclusion, my dear friends, let me 
humbly, but earnestly and fervently, implore you to 
come forward and take the pledge, which is the only 
plank to which we can cling with any hope of being 
saved from the awful wreck of misery and misrule, which 
our poor afflicted country at present presents to the na¬ 
tions of the world, after “ the pelting of the pitiless 
storm” of intemperance and disorder with which she has 
been assailed for centuries. A distinguished French au¬ 
thor has said “ Quil rCy a point de sentiment plus doux au 
cceur de Vhomme que la confiance.'* Have confidence there¬ 
fore, have courage, come forward at once, join our peace¬ 
ful ranks and the glorious “Bands of Hope” for Erin. 
And from the honorable and distinguished position in 
which your confidence and good opinion have placed me 
to-night, I solemnly pledge myself to you, that you will 
never have cause to regret the act—but on the contrary, 
it will, I am convinced, prove to you, as it has already 
proved to me, a source of real happiness, mingled only 
with the consoling refiection, that, by totally abstaining 
from what may well be designated the Irishman’s great¬ 
est enemy, the evil spirit of whiskey, you deprive the 
drunkard of an argument and leave him not to say— 
“ You can enjoy your luxuries but would take my only 
comfort away from me.” Alas I poor comfort! Ah ! 
little do they think who thus foolishly flatter and deceive 
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themselves, that their “ only comfort,” as they call it, is, 
in reality, nothing more or less than a deadly compound 
of liquid fire and distilled poison, destructive alike to both 
body and soul. It has with much truth been observed 
that “ a man without sobriety, so far from being a bene¬ 
fit or an orament to society, as he ought to be, is a curse 
and a disgrace to it.” All the rational enjoyments of life 
are comprised within the sweet and flower-strewed paths 
of temperance—and without them are to be found all 
those which disfigure and desolate society with crime, in¬ 
digence, disease, and death. By maintaining strictly the 
principles of temperance in your intercourse with the world 
and weak men, you will, no doubt, have much to contend 
with—but remember that firmness of character, when 
acting upon upright, honorable feeling and good sense, 
will ultimately disarm your enemies—and not only give 
you the power of conquering them, but of looking, as it I 

were, with ineflable exultation and triumph at all the frail 
and contemptible machinations of those who may in vain 
attempt to insult and injure you. But above all, my 
dear friends, let the first and leading principle of your 
lives, as men and teetotalers, be truth—truth in all you 
think, all you say, and in all you do. If this should fail 
to procure you the approbation of the world—it will not 
fail to obtain your own, and what is better, that of Al¬ 
mighty God—under the star-spangled canopy of whose 
divine grace and favour you will be prosperous and happy, 

1 hope—here, and hereafter, when far removed from the 
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dia and tumult of this fleeting world, the secret good in¬ 
tention which could not be brought to effect, and sincere 
endeavour—which has been disappointed and misinter¬ 
preted on earth—will meet its just reward. Where, in¬ 
stead of the beastly bellowings of the drunkard, that have 
so often fllled your ears, while passing through this tran¬ 
sitory vale, you will, for the first time, and for ever, 
amid the white-winged Hosts of the Most High, surround¬ 
ed by myriads of blessed and happy spirits, hear in all 
its transcendant purity of intonation, and indescribable 
delight and joy— 

“ That undisturbed song of pure content, 

As sung around the saphire-coloured throne. 

To him that sits thereon— 

Where the bright seraphim, in burning row. 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. 

And the cherub hosts in thousand choirs, 

Touch their celestial harps of golden wires.” 
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The Author feels lie should perhaps apologise for in¬ 
serting the following flattering communication which he 
received from the learned and distinguished Irishman 
whose signature it bears, while the work was going 
through the press—but he felt it would scarcely have 
been justice to himself to omit such a recommendation 
of his feeble exertions to elevate the character of the 
minstrelsy of his native land — 

Wednesday, November 19th, 

Huddersfleld, England. 

My dear Sir, 

On this day your valued note has reached me, after 
having travelled Ireland and Scotland in search of me. 

The back of it is just like the broken heart of a man 
of this world—scratched, stained, blotted, deflled, torn; 
and not one or scarcely one of the original marks of its 
early existence left whole and entire upon it. 

Of course I shall with much pleasure become a sub¬ 
scriber to any thing coming from your musical genius 
and cultivated taste : and I feel really proud to have it 
in my power to add my mite of appreciation to the talent 
of a distinguished Irishman, and whose name and char¬ 
acter are so justly and so highly valued, by all who have 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, or who have had the 
advantage of your scientific lectures. 

My dear Sir, 

Most truly yours. 

Professor White, 

Mu 3. Doc. &c. &c. 


D. W. CAHILL. 
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